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A vERY few years ago, the new 
Senior Naval Member of the Direct- 
} ing Staff of one of our most august 
Defence Colleges decided that he 
must go to the Admiralty to get a 
clear idea of the tasks which Their 
Lordships thought the Navy should 
undertake in the next few years, and 
a forecast of what ships and aircraft 
they proposed to build to enable the 
Fleet to carry out those tasks. 

It proved a difficult job. One 
experienced officer thought that the 
future lay under the sea—‘ The 
submarine will succeed the battleship 
and the aircraft carrier as the capital 
ship of the future,” he said. Another 
thought that nuclear propulsion 
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would solve many of the problems. 
No naval aviator could visualise a 
navy which was not built around 
the carrier. Supporters of helicopters 
in the anti-submarine réle were 
enthusiastic, and pointed out their 
use in the Cold War. And, in the 
Plans Division, somewhat gloomy 
officers, pondering over a globe and 
noting the rapidly-diminishing num- 
ber of bases which were still painted 
red, talked of the need for more 
tankers, store ships, repair ships 
and mobile floating docks. In other 
words they wanted a better ‘ fleet 
train’ to enable the Navy to stay 
at sea for long periods, returning 
only occasionally to its main bases, 
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at home or in secure and politically 
predictable Commonwealth countries. 

The seeker after knowledge found 
no consistent policy, no clear view 
of the Navy’s tasks, no party line 
such as he knew so well in the other 
Ministries. And he was sorely 
puzzled. 

On reflection, he need not have 
been surprised. A large number of 
intelligent officers were thinking des- 
perately hard about the future. They 
knew instinctively that in an island 
like ours, with its dependence on 
overseas for so much in our lives, 
the Navy must be important. But 
the Government seemed to be in 
some doubt on the issue, and, in an 
atmosphere disturbed by the fear 
of nuclear destruction and confused 
by loose thinking on how this 
destruction could be deterred, it 
was difficult to write down clearly 
and logically the case for a strong 
navy. And a strong navy means a 
very expensive navy; for the cost 
of both ships and aircraft has reached 
staggering proportions and is still 
steadily rising. 

Only once in his round of calls 
at the Admiralty did the visitor hear 
an encouraging remark, and that 
was made by a very wise and very 
senior Admiral, who said: “ Wait. 
The dust will soon settle and others 
will make our case for us. When 
the First Lord is told by the Cabinet 
that the Navy is too small, then we 
will be able to get a reasoned plan 
across,” 

The dust has now settled and 
I can comment on the story. Both 
sides in the nuclear stalemate have 
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accumulated enough stocks of bombs 
and of means to deliver them to 
destroy each other many times over, 
Thinking on Defence matters has 
deepened and has clarified consider- 
ably. All are agreed that tension 
has not lessened and that the other 
side will seize every chance to 
expand its power and _ influence, 
But the risk of an all-out nuclear 
conflict has decreased greatly; for 
while neither side thinks that it can 
achieve a surprise attack that would 
destroy the striking power of the 
other, it is clear that no one can 
win, and both sides face certain 
obliteration. 

What now are the main dangers? 
Clearly there is a major political 
and economic offensive being waged 
all over the world and particularly 
in colonial and ex-colonial countries. 
This Cold War is of the greatest 
significance. But are the leaders of 
the other side willing to wait patiently 
for peaceful political changes? Or 
will they decide that limited 
adventures, on the lines of the 
Korean War or the situations in the 
Formosa Straits and the new 
countries of Indo-China, will bring 
better results with little serious risk 
of a major war? Will they not 
think that Limited Wars with limited 
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aims, conducted by satellites, and | 


for which they need accept no 
responsibility if things go wrong, 
will bring them the world domination 
they want ? 

This would certainly appear more 
sensible for them than to risk 4 
nuclear exchange ; 
submit, the main threat that should 


and it is, I | 
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determine the country’s defence policy 
and therefore the size and shape of 
the Navy. 

Against this background, let us 
consider the other naval tasks. 

First, there are the traditional 
requirements to have ships available 
all over the world for peacetime 
emergencies. Earthquakes, floods, 
hurricanes, piracy, fire and collision 
are still with us. The traditional 
réle of bringing help where needed 
is still required. And flag-showing 
is as important as ever, especially 
in the newer countries. 

Then we have the support of the 
Army in the Cold War task, which 
was described so clearly in ‘ Maga’ 
last year. This task is, I agree, of 
the first importance, but the ships 
and aircraft required to carry it out 
need not be specially designed for 
the job. So, important though it be, 
this réle is not decisive in settling 
the question of what types of ship 
the Navy needs. 

And last, there is the need to fight 
a Nuclear War if one should break 
out. 

Discussion of this produces some 
fierce arguments. N.A.T.O. argues 
that only if the enemy leaders are 
crystal-clear that the West is prepared 
to fight a Nuclear War will the policy 
of deterrence be credible to them, 
and N.A.T.O. has, accordingly, pre- 
pared firm and far-reaching plans to 
fight such a war. In those circum- 
stances, only the tough can survive. 
On the other hand, some say that 
this is nonsense ; that no co-ordinated 
conflict will be possible after the 
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initial nuclear exchange; and that 
money spent on forces designed 
solely for such a purpose is completely 
wasted. The supporters of this 
theory want larger and more powerful 
nuclear strategic forces to deter 
aggression ; and they may be right. 

Indeed it is an interesting argu- 
ment, but for the purposes of my 
discussion it is somewhat academic ; 
for I believe that the cost of producing 
the ships and naval aircraft required 
to compete with even one of the 
many possible Limited War situations 
would swallow any estimates the 
Government might reasonably allo- 
cate to the Navy. There would be 
no extra money to build ships and 
aircraft solely for fighting a global 
Nuclear War. 

But conversely, any ships and air- 
craft that we do build must be fit 
to take part in any form of war- 
fare. We have our treaty obligations 
to provide ships for N.A.T.O., 
S.E.A.T.O. and C.E.N.T.O. Every 
unit must be able to exercise, operate 
and if necessary fight alongside its 
allies. There is no room in the 
modern fleet for second-class ships, 
fit only for Colonial wars. Each one 
must be first-rate. 


We have outlined the tasks which 
the Navy should be able to perform. 
Before going on, it is necessary to 
look at the thorny question of the 
deterrent forces. 

Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided firmly that this country 
should make some contribution to 
the Western nuclear deterrent. This 


1 * Soldiering in the Sixties,’ ‘ Maga,’ October 1960. 
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is no place to argue whether the 
money spent on producing the 
megaton bombs and their ‘ carriers ” 
would not be better spent elsewhere, 
and whether the responsibility for 
deterrence should be left entirely 
to the United States. The decision 
is clear and is supported by the 
Opposition Front Bench. But the 
best method of carrying out the 
policy is not so easy to determine. 
A comparatively poor country like 
ours cannot afford many means of 
deploying its deterrent. For financial 
reasons alone it must concentrate 
on one weapon. And it has recently 
become only too clear that fixed 
bases are no longer effective for this 
purpose. They can be destroyed in 
a surprise attack by rockets—in fact, 
it has been argued that such bases 
invite the enemy, in times of tension, 
to strike first and gain the advantage. 
No, mobile bases are essential, and 
if all signs of their presence can be 
kept concealed from the enemy so 
much the better. 

Should these ‘carriers’ be sub- 
marines armed with rockets, or 
bombers armed with missiles? On 
this question the Navy has a split 


Before deciding the forces we 
need for Limited Wars, we must 
discuss the parts of the world in 
which they might take place and the 
reasons why we might find ourselves 
engaged. 

Many people, particularly Ameri- 
cans, are inclined to see a Communist 
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personality. On the one hand, it 
feels instinctively that a submarine 
which can hide safely in the depths 
of the ocean is the most effective 
method of deploying a deterrent 
weapon. On the other hand, it has 
an uneasy feeling that if the Navy 
were invited to procure and man 
Polaris submarines, the cost would 
be so great that it would affect the 
resources available for the ships and 
aircraft needed for the other tasks 
the Navy believes to be more imme- 
diately important to the country. 
My assumptions are that the 
Government will not order the Navy 
to take a direct part in the manning 
of the strategic nuclear deterrent. 
To summarise so far, I believe I 
have shown that, when considering 
the réles for which the Fleet should 
be trained, the Cold War task of 
helping the Army should be given 
first priority; that the possible 
need to take part in a global Nuclear 
War must decide the quality of ships, 
aircraft and weapons to be built; 


and finally that the size of the Fleet | 


must be regulated by the need to 
take part in Limited Wars with 
limited aims. 


behind every unfriendly act. But 
history since 1917 suggests that 
doctrinaire nationalism is just as 
likely to cause trouble, and that 
while the Communist bloc will en- 
courage and support with both 
propaganda and materials any country 
which is proving difficult to or 
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opposing the West, our possible 
enemies need not necessarily be only 
those countries with Communist 
régimes. There are possible areas 
of friction in the Mediterranean, in 
the Middle East and in South-East 
Asia. Not long ago Africa would 
have been considered politically stable, 
but now the future there is difficult 
to forecast. Intervention anywhere 
by the West might be necessary 
and cannot be ruled out. Certainly, 
a quick survey of the world shows 
plenty of potential trouble spots, 
plenty of countries threatened by 
neighbours, and plenty of countries 
with unstable régimes which provide 
temptation to the Communist world. 
Most of these countries are valuable 
sources of raw materials for the 
West. 

As for the reasons why we might 
become involved in a Limited War, 
these seem broadly to fall under 
three headings. First, to defend our 
friends or allies; second, to protect 
our important commercial interests 


» and sources of raw materials; and 


third, to support friendly govern- 
ments threatened by subversion and 
civil war. It is highly dangerous 
to be led into speculation about 
possible enemies. But of the three 
classes just quoted, Korea and Kuwait 
are examples of the first; Suez, 
Kuwait also, and, very nearly Abadan, 


_ Of the second; and the operations 


by the Americans in the Lebanon 


and by the British in Jordan, of the 
) third. It is only too easy to visualise 
| Other similar situations. 


The first reaction of many people 
to these thoughts has been, and is, 
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‘but surely the United Nations will 
look after that sort of squabble.’ It 
is true that owing to a tactical error 
by the Russians, the Korean War 
was supported by the United Nations, 
but the Russians are unlikely to 
make the same mistake again. The 
veto is a powerful weapon which 
they are only too ready to use, and 
adequate intervention of the United 
Nations is problematical. Events in 
the Congo, in Laos and other areas 
seem to show that any conflict in 
which we do take part is likely to 
be supported only by a few like- 
minded friends. In the Persian 
Gulf and Arabian Seas there has 
always been the possibility of our 
being involved entirely on our own, 
owing to our long-standing com- 
mitments to the British Protectorates 
there : even now, it appears unlikely 
that we should be left to bear the 
full weight of a serious attack on 
Kuwait, because of other Powers’ 
interest in its oil wealth. 

In general, it seems a fair assump- 
tion that we would not become 
involved in a serious Limited War 
alone, but would secure the support 
of allies. 


Next, it is reasonable to consider 
the opposition we might expect to 
encounter in a Limited War. Since 
the end of World War Two, most 
of the politically-disturbed and un- 
committed nations have succeeded 
in obtaining aircraft, ships and sub- 
marines (to take into account opposi- 
tion to naval action only) from 
either the Western powers or from 
the Communist bloc. Some, like 
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Egypt, Iraq and Indonesia, have 
acquired them from both sides. A 
Limited War, therefore, cannot be 
considered in the same class as 
the old-time colonial police-action. 
* Sophisticated weapons must now 
be expected on the other side. 

The arms provided for these 
nations are, naturally, not of the 
most up-to-date model, and the 
providers are inclined to pass on 
equipment which is becoming obso- 
lescent and which they will least 
miss. ‘Ten years ago, this policy 
caused us little anxiety, because 
the weapons themselves were old, 
worn out, and posed little serious 
threat. Recently, however, the situ- 
ation has changed, and a stream of 
jet fighters and light bombers, of 
modern submarines, of fast and 
well-armed motor torpedo-boats and 
modern destroyers has been reaching 
many nations, in the Middle East, 
in South-East Asia and in the Far 
East. Soon they will reach Africa. 

Thus a potentially dangerous oppo- 
sition has developed which requires 
skilfully-handled modern ships and 
aircraft to counter. Furthermore, the 
Korean War showed that even the 
use of ‘ unsophisticated ’ minelayers 
can effectively delay amphibious 
operations and demand expensive 
and widespread counter-measures 
before the threat is mastered. 


And this is a suitable time to 
discuss the object of the Russian 
Submarine Fleet, which is by far 
the largest in the world, which is 
being urgently modernised, and which 
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is supported by a rapidly-increasing 
fleet of depét ships that will give it 
both flexibility and the ability to 
operate independently of the home 
land for long periods. 

The majority of this vast fleet of 
submarines could, in a global Nuclear 
War, only be used effectively after 
the first exchange; for although 
some of the boats have been con- 
verted to fire rockets, the great 
majority are not so capable. One 
object must be to provide a defence 
against the powerful N.A.T.O, 
carrier striking fleet, which must be 
considered as a threat to the home- 
land. But it is difficult to believe 
that this accounts for the numbers 


of submarines in commission. Why | 


then was this great fleet built ? 

It is possible that the decision 
was a mistake, that the Russians 
embarked on the great construction 
programme before they had time to 
appreciate the changes brought about 
by megaton bombs, ballistic rockets 
and nuclear sufficiency. If this be 


true, they are saddled with the most / 


expensive mistake in history. But 
another possibility is that this fleet 
is intended to be used against the 
West in a Non-Nuclear War—as a 
form of blackmail—seeking to gain 
its objectives by threatening to sink 
or, in the end, sinking Western ships, 
on the assumption that the leaders 
of the West will never retaliate with 
nuclear weapons unless directly 
attacked by nuclear bombardment. 
It is argued that the Russian leaders 
might assume that the West would 
dare to deploy only ‘ conventional’ 
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forces against such operations. Many 
think that this theory is far-fetched, 
that to use such a strategy and face 
the risks of destruction now available 
would require either superhuman 
nerves or the mind of a lunatic. It 
is hoped that the Kremlin is free 
from both, and that the possibility 
of such a strategy can be ignored. 
Certainly, if it be taken seriously, 
our present anti-submarine forces 
are ludicrously inadequate. 


Much controversy has raged and 
much ink has been split on the 
problem of whether tactical nuclear 
weapons of low yield would be or 
could be used in Limited War. 

Some experts say that the first 
atomic explosion, however small, 
would inevitably be followed by the 
other side using a slightly bigger 
bomb, so that an ‘ escalation’ would 
quickly follow which would soon 
deteriorate into a global Nuclear 
War. It is also often said that it would 
be fatal to the prestige and support 
of the Western countries if they were 
to use tactical nuclear weapons in 
Asia, Africa, or the Middle East. 

On the other hand, other experts 
consider that the horrors and use- 
lessness of a full-scale Nuclear War 
are so clear to both sides, the West 
and the Communist bloc, that an 
unwritten but effective understanding 
could be reached whereby tactical 
nuclear weapons would be sanctioned 
in a strictly military réle (not 
involving the civilian population, 
except accidentally), without bringing 
about a Global War. This unwritten 
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agreement would define the size of 
yield allowed and the type of target 
to be attacked. 

Whichever view is right, the 
flexibility of planning must be the 
essence of any naval operations in 
Limited War. The use of tactical 
nuclear weapons by the defence 
would make amphibious operations 
extremely difficult. But with the 
intelligent use of surprise and dis- 
persion such operations need not be 
rendered impossible. Clearly all 
ships and aircraft must be designed 
to operate under fall-out conditions, 
and this is already a requirement 
for Global War. The only con- 
clusion possible for the Navy is that 
our plans must be prepared to cope 
also with tactical nuclear weapons. 


In the past, some Limited Wars 
have come with no warning: others 
have been preceded by long drawn- 
out periods of tension. The only 
sound plan therefore is to assume 
that a Limited War will come 
without any warning whatever, and 
this means that our forces must be 
permanently in ‘the shop window’ 
and ready for action. 

It has been agreed that in a global 
Nuclear War it would be most 
unlikely that reserve forces, aircraft 
and weapons could be brought for- 
ward for service under the conditions 
likely in this country. For Global 
War, therefore, the great reserve 
fleets of the past are no longer of 
first importance. 

In a Limited War, although it 
should be possible to build up our 
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forces after the outbreak, other 
factors make this difficult. The 
Government have no immediate 
statutory power to call up the officers 
and men required to man reserve 
ships and to bring our peacetime 
units up to war strength, nor have 
they the power to requisition mer- 
chant ships and civil aircraft. In 
addition, the cost of maintaining 
modern ships in reserve is very high. 
So here again it seems that we must 
plan to fight with the forces we have 
in peacetime, and keep in reserve 
only enough ships to replace those 
refitting, being modernised, or out 
of action for other reasons, together 
with an adequate number of mine- 
sweepers. 


The number of overseas bases left 
to the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force which can be used freely 
in any considerable state of political 
tension is most depressingly small. 
Between Aden and Australia, only 
Singapore remains formally a British 
base. Its labour force, however, is 
predominantly Chinese, and its utility 
in the circumstances of trouble with 
China or Chinese satellites must 
therefore be suspect. Our air bases 
in Malaya are powerful assets under 
present political conditions; but 
political circumstances and sympa- 
thies change, and it would be unwise 
to plan on the continued use of these 
bases. There is no worthwhile naval 
base involved in Malaya. 
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Similarly, reinforcement by air of 
soldiers and of aircraft overseas from 
the United Kingdom is becoming 
increasingly difficult. The Middle 
East air barrier already provides 
problems for peacetime air-trooping. 
In times of tension it could be im- 
possible. In Africa, staging rights 
are difficult to acquire in newly- 
independent countries, and the 
reinforcing route reaches farther 
and farther south every year. 
Newly-independent countries seem 
particularly jealous of their sovereign 
rights about over-flying questions. 

These new and unpleasant con- 
ditions seriously affect the ability of 
British forces to operate freely over- 
seas. If we are to continue to be 
able to apply armed forces in all 
parts of the world, two things must 
be done. The first is to build a 
fleet train of supply ships which 
would enable naval forces and the 
amphibious ships they are escorting 
to operate for long periods away 
from a main support base. Secondly, 
sea-based air power must be available 
both to provide air cover for amphi- 
bious operations and to provide air 
support for our troops ashore. And 
airfield construction units must be 
readily available to set up the air 
bases ashore for continued operations 
by our troops. Thirdly, ships must 
be available to carry the troops, their 
supplies, and their equipment. 

In other words, our bases overseas 
must be afloat. 
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What would be the probable naval 
tasks in a Limited War overseas ? 
Essentially, to carry the Army and 
its supplies to the operational area 
and to support them there after 
arrival; and to see that the Air 
Force receives its supplies safely. 

Some men and supplies will go 
by air, but the majority will still 
have to move by sea. This necessi- 
tates troopships, cargo ships, tankers, 
amphibious ships and craft for 
landing on a beach, and Commando 
carriers for the initial assault. 
(Kuwait was a perfect example in 
miniature.) 

Of this list, the merchant ships 
can usually be taken up from trade 
at fairly short notice. There are a 
number of snags, however, such as 
the legal position of those members 
of the crew who may object to going 
into a danger area, and the fact that 
many of the ships are manned by 
Asiatics, some of them not even 
British nationals. It is not as simple 
as it sounds, and the time to produce 
the merchant ships required for 
even a minor expedition overseas 
is longer than one would expect. 
Whatever the answer, there must be 
an organisation ready to leap into 
action to produce the ships when 
needed. 

Commando carriers will provide 
the helicopter lift required for an 
initial assault—a second carrier is 
being converted for the réle today. 
These ships can also be used as 
G2 
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anti-submarine _helicopter-carriers. 
As for the ships and craft required 
to land the vehicles and men on 
the beaches, our L.S.T.s are slow 
and old and have very little useful 
life left. A programme of replace- 
ment has been arranged. The 
construction of a ‘ landing ship dock’ 
has also been announced by the 
Admiralty and this will add consider- 
ably to our amphibious capability. 
But more than one such ship will be 
required if we are to be at all times 
able to mount an expedition. Smaller 
craft on the lines of wartime assault 
craft will also be wanted, and here 
again, our L.C.A.s are old and need 
replacement. 

The second naval task is to escort 
the ships to the operational area. 
We have to assume that there will 
be a strong potential threat, and this 
inevitably means that convoys must 
be formed. To provide air defence, 
only aircraft carriers and guided- 
missile ships can be affective today 
against modern aircraft. 

Against the submarine threat, four 
types of forces are required. First, 
long-range maritime aircraft to ‘ keep 
the submarines’ heads down’ in the 
vicinity of convoys. Second, anti- 
submarine helicopters to back up 
the other anti-submarine forces and 
to exploit the mobility and speed 
of these aircraft. Third, anti- 
submarine frigates and destroyers 
which must form the close escort 
of the convoys; and fourth, anti- 
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submarine submarines, and these are 
becoming increasingly important in 
this réle. 

As for the threat of attack by 
surface craft—probably but not 
necessarily destroyers or smaller— 
here no special ships would be 
required; for the carriers, guided- 
missile ships and frigates and de- 
stroyers already envisaged for escort 
duties would be adequate. 

Lastly there is the mining threat, 
and this obviously will need a force 
of minesweepers and mine detectors 
to accompany the expedition on an 
ocean passage. 

On arrival, it will be necessary to 
be able to provide air support, air 
reconnaissance, and air defence from 
aircraft carriers until the R.A.F. is 
established ashore; and possibly 
bombardment. The ships already 
needed for the escort of the force 
to the operational area can provide 
aircraft and weapons for all these 
réles. The problem will be to 
provide enough of them, and it is 
difficult not to think how handy it 
would be if the R.A.F. designed some 
of their fighters and tactical-support 
aircraft to operate from carriers. 

Nuclear propulsion has revolution- 
ised the sea-going capabilities of the 
ships and submarines in which it 
is fitted. But at present, and in the 
foreseeable future, the cost of install- 
ation of these machines is so great 
that only a country of great wealth 
can afford to change its navy from 
the normal systems. For a country 
like ours, the submarine is the war- 
ship that benefits most from nuclear 
propulsion, and our first nuclear 





submarine will be completed shortly. 
The process must continue, but, 
owing to the expense, it will be slow. 
When the capital cost of installation, 
the running costs, and the difficulties 
of machinery operation have been 
reduced, as no doubt they will be 
in the next few years, then it will be 
possible to change to nuclear pro- 
pulsion for surface ships. But that 
time has not yet arrived. 

The next developments are in 
vertical take-off aircraft and hover- 
craft. Both these will affect the 
Navy greatly in the years to come. 
Neither has yet reached a stage of 
development where it can carry out 
naval tasks better and more cheaply 
than its conventional counterpart. 
When they can, they must be swiftly 
introduced into the Fleet. But 
their coming will not significantly 
affect the types of ship required. 
For instance, the vertical take-off 
fighter may result in an increase in 
the number of aircraft carried in 
aircraft carriers, not an alteration 
in the size of the carriers themselves. 
Similarly, the hovercraft may enable 
amphibious ships to perform their 
task more efficiently, but not drastic- 
ally change our ideas of the types of 
ship we require. 

Until some scientific break-through 
produces more efficient anti-sub- 
marine detection, the helicopter will 
be one of our most important 
anti-submarine weapons. It has 
many advantages denied to both 
surface ship and submarine in the 
anti-submarine réle. Within ten 
years there will be no ships in the 
Navy (except minesweepers and sub- 
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marines) which do not carry heli- 
copters either to detect submarines 
or to deliver anti-submarine weapons. 
This development in itself will have 
a tremendous effect on the Navy as 


It is now possible to summarise 
the conclusions reached. 

The Navy’s size and shape must 
be dictated mainly by the need to 
fight Limited Wars. But both the 
aircraft and the ships must be 
capable of taking their place alongside 
our allies in a global Nuclear War 
if it should come. They must 
therefore be designed to compete 
with the most advanced weapons, and 
as a result they will be both complex 
and expensive. Quality must not 
be sacrificed for quantity. The wide 
range of possible threats in a Limited 
War makes it necessary, in addition, 
to prepare both for ‘ sophisticated ’ 
and ‘ unsophisticated ’ attacks. Thus 
the Navy must keep all techniques 
of warfare available and must keep 
them well exercised. In particular, 
minesweepers are needed which can 
make ocean passages and operate on 
their own for reasonable periods. 
Modern amphibious ships and craft 
are required and aircraft are needed 
tosupport military operations ashore. 

As for numbers, a full insurance 
policy would be unbearably expensive. 
But surely a minimum policy would 


, be to maintain east of Suez one 


strong task force, kept constantly up 
to strength and ready for action and 
capable of escorting and supporting 


a whole; for the Air Arm will then 
be an integral part of almost every 
ship, and naval aviation will no 
longer be confined to specialised 
carriers. 


a military expedition, and of keeping 
itself at sea for long periods away 
from its main base. West of Suez 
the nucleus of such a task force is 
required in order to fulfil our 
obligations to N.A.T.O., and it 
would be understood that in the 
event of Global War the ships east 
of Suez must return to the Atlantic, 

It is clear that in the foreseeable 
future there will be need for aircraft 
carriers in the Navy, though the 
advent of vertical take-off aircraft 
may eventually affect their design. 
Commando carriers must be available, 
and to carry the number of anti- 
submarine helicopters that will be 
required it may be more economical 
to build comparatively small ships as 
* helicopter carriers.’ 

The Navy must take seriously the 
‘ fleet train’ concept. More tankers, 
store and victualling ships, repair 
ships and mobile floating docks are 
required. Of these, the replenish- 
ment ships must be capable of high 
speed. If the cost of this fleet train 
makes necessary a reduction in the 
number of combatant ships in the 
Navy, the sacrifice must be accepted. 
For too long the potential mobility 
of the Navy has been stressed, 
while little has been done to make 
such mobility genuinely possible. 
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The critic may easily say: ‘‘ This 
seems an old-fashioned plan. Surely 
you are looking backwards instead 
of forwards. You are falling into the 
trap into which all military men fall, 
of preparing to fight the last war.” 

If you believe, as I do, that the 
most probable war to be fought is 
a Limited War, fought without 
nuclear weapons, then the plan is 
not so old-fashioned and not so 
stupid. I believe that the most 
pressing danger facing our country 
and the West as a whole is not the 
danger of nuclear destruction, but of 
insidious or overt gradual encroach- 
ments which will end in an almost 
bloodless victory for the Communists 
unless firm opposition is provided. 
I believe that the Navy can do much 
to help provide that firm opposition. 

But when it comes to considering 
the possibility of fighting global 
nuclear wars, we must be realistic 
and remember that we can no longer 
‘take on the world’ at sea. That 
is why we have allies in N.A.T.O., 
C.E.N.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O., and 
why in particular it is vital, in the 
true sense of the word, to keep close, 
both in policy and in technical 
matters, with the United States of 
America. 


What does all this mean to the 
officers and men of the Royal Navy 
of the future ? 


First, they will continue to travel 
around the world as they always 
did. The need for our ships to sail 
in every ocean remains, and will 
remain so long as we continue to 
depend on overseas for our supplies 
and for the exports to pay our way. 
Second, they will have to deal with 
increasingly complex and advanced 
equipment, both for their weapons 
and for their machinery: they will 
have to be highly-educated and 
highly-trained. Third, when serving 
afloat they will spend a much greater 
proportion of their time under way— 
a trend already evident in the fleet 
today. There will be a return to 
the times of Nelson when ships 
remained at sea for months on end. 
Fourth, they will have to be extremely 
versatile—trained to deal with marine 
hazards, with natural disasters, with 
civil disturbance and aid to the 
Army; trained to fight in Limited 
Wars, and also trained to compete 
with the nuclear horror and all that 
that entails. Fifth, they will be 
more air-minded, for aircraft in ships 
will be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

In essence the Navy will not have 
changed, but much more will be 
demanded of our modern sailor. To 
the traditional qualities of seaman- 
ship, zeal, discipline and courage will 
be added an increased requirement 
for superb technical skill. 
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‘COULD FATE EVER BE UNKINDER??’ 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


It is not difficult, when one knows 
a country under normal conditions, 
to sense changes of emotional atmo- 
sphere in that country. For instance, 
once, when I arrived at Nairobi 
Airport on a visit to my erstwhile 
home of Kenya, I sensed the change 
immediately. The Africans who 
handled my baggage were not the 
smiling crowd I knew; the waiters 
at the hotel, the room-boys—they 
seemed apprehensive. Europeans in 
the streets were carrying revolvers. 
This was in the early stages of 
Mau Mau. 

I revisited Kenya earlier this year 
and again sensed a change. It was 
not so much the demeanour of the 
African that had altered this time 
as that of the European. My friends 
were pleased to see me, there was 
no doubt of that: they were not 
infrequently quite gay. But they 
were not gay for long; they did 
not care to discuss banalities for 
long; the conversation in private 
houses, cafés, bars and restaurants 
would invariably turn to the political 
and economic situation. Men and 
women on the pavements looked 
more serious than heretofore. It 
did not take me long to surmise that 
every European over twenty, male 
or female, was being gnawed to the 
very bones by a cancer of misgiving 
and uncertainty. 


Kenya just then was in the throes 
of a general election campaign. 
Those who had hitherto played golf 
in their spare time now attended 
political meetings and sat on com- 
mittees. Those who had sworn 
never to touch politics were now 
making speeches and placing their 
cheque-books at the disposal of their 
party. Two elections had to be 
fought, the Primaries and the Second- 
aries. In the reserved European 
seats only Europeans could stand, 
and in the primary election only 
Europeans could vote, but in the 
secondary elections all races could 
vote. It did not follow therefore 
that if a candidate won the primary 
he would also win the secondary, 
and if he did not win the secondary 
he might just as well have lost the 
primary, for he would not get his 
seat in parliament. 

After two days in Nairobi, during 
which I spent the mornings worrying 
old friends in their offices and 
attending political meetings, I was 
ready to move on. I had, however, 
to wait until my up-country friend 
Hanson was also ready. Hanson, 
an important Kenya politico, was 
up to his neck in it, but finally he 
arrived outside my hotel, driving 
in one of the biggest and longest 
cars I have ever seen. He smiled 
as he saw my amazement (I had 
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never connected Hanson with pros- 
perity) and said: “You needn’t 
look so surprised, I got this thing 
third-hand for two-fifty. If you 
expect a cigar to go with it you’re 
mistaken. Hop in.” 

So I climbed into the car and 
perched myself in the front seat. 
I could just see Hanson, away on 
my right. Compared to the steering- 
wheel he looked tiny. We had 
driven no more than forty yards 
when the car pulled up with a jerk. 
Muttering that he would not be 
long, Hanson left the car, and a 
moment later I saw him conversing 
with a red-bearded man in shirt 
and shorts. Then he returned to 
the car and away we went again. 
“Sorry to have kept you,” he 
courteously remarked. “ That bloke 
. . . Prendergast ... saved me a 
thirty-mile journey finding him 
here. Put every bean he possessed 
into his land—worked it up into a 
first-class show from literally nothing. 
... And now!” He said no more, 
but I knew what he meant. Every- 
one around me since I arrived had 
been saying this, or something like 
it. All it meant was: ‘ What’s 
going to happen to us and our farms 
under African rule ?’ 

It was the same wherever I went : 
uncertainty, gloom, bitterness. The 
general complaint was that they had 
been encouraged, even invited, to 
come out by the Home government 
and were now being treated as 
expendable. Sometimes I found 
this flow of bitter talk beginning to 
upset me, so turned aside and left 
them to continue discussion by 
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themselves. Frequently I found my- 
self wondering how I would behave 
were I still living in Kenya. I am 
certain I would have felt just as 
they were feeling, and so would 
anyone, in their position, be he left- 
wing socialist, middle-of-the-road 
liberal, or supporter of a conserva- 
tive government. Indeed, how else 
could one feel if faced with the 
possibility of having to part with 
one’s home and possessions under 
duress ? 

The European-sponsored meetings 
were on the whole quiet and well- 
mannered. I was surprised at that, 
since the audience were the same 
people I had heard speaking so short 
a time before with such bitterness. 
Neither was I made aware of any 
particular antagonism between heckler 
and speaker; in fact, sometimes it 
was obvious they were very good 
friends. At most meetings quite 
a lot of Africans were present, put- 
ting their questions politely, if not 
always clearly. Nearly always these 
questions from Africans dealt with 
Kenyatta, probably because they 
knew it to be a most contentious 
subject. Whatever the answer to 
their question it was accepted philo- 
sophically. I suspect the African 
concerned was quite happy. He 
had ‘ done his stuff’ and asked his 
question. The reply? . . . oh, that 
didn’t matter very much ! 

From Nakuru Hanson took me 
to his home in Nyanza. I was now 
really back again in my own country ; 
for within a few miles of Hanson’s 
farm stood mine, or at least the one 
that was once mine. It was grand, 
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rugged country we were passing, 
where cutting a road through one’s 
farm meant spirals, hairpin bends, 
head-drains and culverts. The 
difference in altitude between the 
highest and lowest points on Hanson’s 
farm was about twelve hundred feet. 
One had to be fit if intending to 
circumnavigate it on foot. Once, 
on climbing the hill to the house I 
asked Hanson to stop the car. From 
my viewpoint I could now see 
across to my old farm, and my word 
how the trees had grown! Of 
course one expects quick-growing 
trees like blue gums to increase 
their girth quite soon, and it was 
forty years since I had planted 
them. But now they were capping 
the skyline, and from where I stood 
they seemed to be at least two 
hundred feet high. 

As the car continued to twist 
its way round the hillside I found 
myself reflecting on the old days. 
I had no car then, everything was 
done on mule-back or on one’s own 
feet. From my house to that gum 
plantation was a distance of about 
half a mile; nothing very much in 
that it is true—but the gradient was 
one in four! I was young then, 
and there are many things one did 
when young that one could not do 
now. How, for example, would 
my stomach react to the sort of food 
I threw into it during the early days 
on the farm? I trained the cook 
myself, and I had never before 
cooked in my life! Again, I walked 
to the station and back, sometimes 
twice in one day. The combined 
distance was not so great, just about 
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twenty-four miles; but twelve of 
those miles would be uphill and the 
thermometer might be showing 
ninety. 

My thoughts then turned from 
the past to the future. What, I 
wondered, would be the fate of the 
farm that had claimed so many, 
and perhaps the best years of my 
life. Supposing the present owners 
did have to part with it, as being a 
desirable block of land for the African 
to use? How would the African 
use it? The successful management 
of a farm consisting of one hundred 
and fifty acres of bearing coffee, 
with the necessary factory and 
nurseries, maize-fields and paddocks, 
requires not only experience but 
organising powers of a high quality. 
There will have to be at least a 
hundred ‘hands’ on that farm, 
and more during the harvesting 
period, and a wage-bill that could 
never be less than two hundred 
and fifty pounds a month. There 
will have to be methodical super- 
vision, and proper finance to tide 
over the vacuum between cropping 
periods, and there will be yearly 
fertiliser and pest-control bills of 
some six hundred pounds per annum 
—at least. 

I scratched my head as I asked 
myself how many Africans I knew 
or had known who would be capable 
of running that farm. The answer 
I have to confess was—NONE; but 
I hasten to add that I am no longer 
so closely in touch with the African 
as I was. Let us assume that the 
type of people required are available. 
I pray then that they will keep out 
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of active politics when they take 
over my old farm; for there will 
assuredly be no time to be political 
and yet farm as well. 


I stayed long enough in the 
Nyanza area to see the Primaries 
through. Of the two European 
parties the Coalition Party had a 
resounding majority. Nevertheless, 
its enthusiasm was undoubtedly 
diminished by the thought of the 
Secondaries. Picture the feeling of 
the jockey (of the horse too for that 
matter) when, after successfully sur- 
viving the ardours of Aintree, he is 
told he must do it all over again, 
with further hazards to be placed in 
his way (the African vote). Only if 
the candidate gained more than 
seventy-five per cent of the votes 
cast at the Primaries was he spared 
a second election: seventy-six per 
cent of votes cast takes some getting, 
although in a few cases it was 
actually achieved. 

The Primaries dispensed with, 
I made for the coast. I took with 
me, however, an acute feeling of 
apprehension for the future. With 
the ending of these elections it 
seemed to me that so ended an era 
of a mature influence upon a less 
mature population. From now on 
Kenya was to be a democracy of a 
Western pattern, where majorities 
have the say. So be it; for a 
democracy democrats are needed. 
Where are they ? Among the present- 
day Kenya African leaders are there 
any who really believe in an Official 
Opposition? Or, to turn from top- 
level politico to bottom-level manual 


worker. Does this latter believe in 
an Official Opposition? Does he 
really want freedom of choice, or 
does he not rather go to his boss 
or his union and say: “Tell me 
who to vote for”? Then again, 
there is a strong feeling of tribalism 
among the Africans, and this is 
surely the paradox to nationhood. 
Tribalism may disappear in time, 
but the process will, I think, be 
slow. 

To add still more to Kenya’s 
perplexities, there is on the one 
hand a vociferous African demand 
for immediate independence, resisted 
by a government which declares 
this must come only step by step 
and in orderly fashion. Then there 
is the European element in the 
country at variance politically with 
both African and government—with 
the African because the settler, too, 
resists the idea of rushed inde- 
pendence; with the Government 
because he is convinced it has ignored 
his rights in pursuance of a false 
policy. The European puts the 
blame for the present economic 
uncertainties fair and square upon 
the shoulders of the British Govern- 
ment. 

A ‘retreat’ at the coast was not 
difficult to decide upon. I always 
go to the same place, which is one 
where I can go about stripped to the 
waist and barelegged; where I can 
walk for as long as I want to on 
firm sand, and where I can pop 
into beachside houses when I am 
hot and thirsty. As I stepped from 
my taxi outside the hotel, they 
were all there: owners, mana- 
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gers, mothers, wives, children and 
African staff. I even found myself 
with the same room-boy, who clasped 
my hand firmly and said in his own 
funny way that he was relatively 
pleased to see me. In almost the 
same breath he told me he was now 
married. I congratulated him, and 
asked if he had known the lady long. 
He said he had known her ever so 
long as she came from his district. 
When I asked if she was a good 
cook he hesitated before saying: 
“IT can eat what she gives me. 
Sometimes it is not so bad. Some- 
times it is not so good.” I asked 
if she was a good worker. He knew 
his mind about this. “ She is not 
goigoi (lazy). But if she becomes 
goigoi I will piga her.” 

This does not mean that the 
African pigas (chastises) his wife on 
the slightest provocation. It just 
means that custom and tradition 
give him the right to do so. But 
the woman’s force of character comes 
into it too. There are as many 
henpecked African husbands as there 
are European. The tongue is really 
as mighty as the stick in Kenya. 

Having finished unpacking I made 
for the sea and a bathe. I prefer 
water that does not make you shiver 
or scream when you step into it. 
In Mombasa I can stay six hours 
in the water if necessary; whereas 
on the east coast of Scotland I never 
remember more than thirty seconds. 
The sea being protected by a reef 
makes it unlikely that you will have 
to swallow it in large quantities, and 
there is absolutely no need to allow 
yourself to be flung onto rocks; in 
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fact, the water is so calm and buoyant 
that you can read a daily newspaper 
as you float around, or a weekly, or 
even ‘ Maga.’ 

I was going back to my room after 
my bathe when I came up with 
Mr Ping. This gentleman lives a 
few hundred yards from the hotel, 
and is often there for a meal or some 
other distraction. Although he knows 
me quite well he cut me dead. But 
then, of course, Ping is one of the 
world’s biggest snobs. Had I been 
clothed with more dignity he might 
have given me a nod, but as it was 
he completely ignored me: others 
too, including the hotel dachshund, 
a female. This last is surprising, 
for Ping is a male Pekinese. Later 
I discovered that beach gossip had 
it that the dachshund’s mother had 
married below her status and that 
Ping had got to hear about it. This 
was quite enough for a snob of his 
calibre ; he would have no more of 
her. 

It was interesting to notice how 
all the hotel livestock made way for 
Mr Ping: cats, dogs, chickens, 
lizards, chameleons and hermit crabs. 
Only the baboons ignored him, and 
they were hated by Ping in conse- 
quence. They also played hara-kiri 
with Mr Parapet’s young coconut 
plantation, and that annoyed Ping 
too, thus bringing out a certain 
streak of sympathy from an otherwise 
self-centred character, for Mr Para- 
pet was Ping’s friend and protector. 

As I had expected, there were not 
many up-country visitors at the 
hotel. They would be occupied in 
helping their candidates prepare for 
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the Secondary elections. There was, 
however, one middle-aged couple 
with ‘ farmer ’ written all over them. 
I managed to get out of them how 
they came to be down here at such 
a time. 

“* George has not been very well,” 
the lady said. “ The doctor ordered 
him to sea level.” 

“That’s right,” said the man, 
looking rather ashamed. 

The lady went on: “But we 
went all the way back to Kericho 
to vote—at least a thousand miles 
there and back, and all done by car.” 

“For the Primaries,” added the 

man. 
I asked if they thought of going 
back again to vote in the Secondaries. 
The man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Yep: although it’s all a lot of 
nonsense. The African’s going to 
vote for the European who got the 
least number of votes in the Primaries; 
he’s as good as said so. His vote 
naturally decides, because of his 
numbers. So the man we put in, 
they put out! And it’s by way of 
being a European seat.” 

I must say it seemed rather a 
peculiar electoral system. The idea 
of this business of primary and 
secondary elections was to introduce 
an element of a common roll into it. 
But the inventor of the plan was 
evidently not content with what he 
had done but must add another 
type of seat to the Open and 
Reserved seat. This was the 
Nationalist seat, and there were to 
be twelve of them, allotted on a 
racial basis, the candidates being 
elected by the new members of 
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parliament. I knew one of these 
candidates and chanced to meet 
him on nomination day. He was, 
however, much too busy to say more 
than hulloa and good-bye to me, 
for he was dashing around here, 
there and everywhere in an endeavour 
to obtain African, European and 
Asian support for his candidature ; 
then he went to the Press to tell 
them what a good fellow he was and 
ask them to tell all their readers. 

I was not going to let politics 
worry me too much down at the 
coast, so the moment the bar talk 
came round to the elections, the 
British Government, or the financial 
state of the country, I slipped away— 
for a walk, or a swim or to my 
bedroom to read. But I was never 
quite able to shake off that feeling 
of sadness that the Kenya I had 
known in the past was never likely to 
return again; that the acres and 
acres of well-kept farms with beauti- 
ful homesteads might be allowed 
to drift back to jungle; and that 
nearly every white farmer I met was 
uncertain of his own future and that 
of his family. Only, one thing, I 
felt sure, would take my mind 
off these things: a visit to the reef 
with a view to catching fish. 

In two premises relative to the 
catching of fish on the Kenya coast 
was I wrong. The first was that 
because a boat comes back one day 
with five or six fine kingfish in its 
locker, it will do so again next day. 
The second was that because a boat 
with a powerful outboard can shift 
over the water at about ten knots, 
it must follow that the breeze caused 
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by the boat’s speed is sufficient to 
neutralise the effect of a fierce sun 
beating down on an _ inexpertly 
protected human frame sitting in a 
small boat without an awning. 

I found a fellow visitor to come 
with me and booked one of the 
hotel boats for next day. I was 
bursting with optimism; I always 
am on such occasions, and after all, 
why not? There was the memory 
of the previous day, with all those 
splendid kingfish; and there was 
the excellent tackle we were given, 
consisting of a feathered lure on a 
silver spoon, scores of yards of tough 
nylon trace, and a stocky little rod 
suspended from one’s torso by a 
canvas jacket fitted with a slot for 
the rod’s butt and hooks to take the 
strain off the shaft. We anglers sat 
amidships side by side, the navi- 
gator-cum-fishing-master handled 
the outboard and regulated speed 
from the stern. He was also 
responsible for finding the fish. 
Everything was set fair for a good 
morning’s fishing. The sun was 
perhaps just a little aggressive, but 
there were one or two large clouds 
about which, I considered, would 
soon catch up with the sun. 

We must have been trolling around 
for the best part of an hour without 
sighting or striking a fish, when my 
fishing companion relieved the mono- 
tony by quietly leaning over his side 
of the boat and being ill. Then he 
went on fishing again as if noth- 
ing had happened. Masterly self- 
possession, I thought, and was 
rather impressed. Then suddenly 
I began to realise the sun was getting 
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hotter and hotter, so to reduce the 
effects of it I scooped up water from 
the sea in the palm of my hand and 
poured it over myself. As I was 
doing this the fishing-master yelled, 
“ Fish! Ive found fish.” 

To tell the truth, at that moment 
I would have preferred him to have 
found aspirin rather than fish; for 
I had started a headache. I did, 
however, manage a feeble “ Good! 
When do we catch them?” But 
after chasing those (imaginary ?) fish 
around for about twenty minutes 
the fishing-master had to confess 
that they had given us the slip. My 
companion and I stuck it for another 
hour or so, realising that all we were 
catching was lumps of seaweed and 
not fish, and that we were continually 
winding our lines in to clean the 
hooks. Then we both suggested 
that it was a bad day for fishing 
and what about going back? I was 
by now so sun-fried that I could 
certainly not have pulled a fish in 
had there been one to pull. What 
energy left me was employed in 
pouring sea water over myself. I had 
ceased to take the slightest interest in 
the fishing : to try to catch fish when 
you don’t feel like it is mere sadism. 

I gave the fish a miss next day, 
for I was busy on my blisters, but 
some people went out and came 
back with two kingfish and a dolphin. 
I discovered they had caught them 
almost exactly where we had been 
the previous day. Vexed with myself 
over my stupid superstitions about 
Jonahs and what-nots I sought a 
different fishing companion. I would 
have liked to change the fishing- 
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master too, but as tackle and boat 
were his I could hardly do this. 

The result ? Nothing—nothing at 
all: not even a simu simu (a fish the 
size of a sardine and so like one in 
appearance that I say it is one); 
never so much as a passing jelly-fish. 
I decided that it was not my destiny 
to be a kingfisher, or a dolphin 
fisher, or any other sort of fish 
fisher. In future I would confine 
myself to underwater goggling. 

One of the things that interests me 
about fish is their apparent indiffer- 
ence to your presence in their midst. 
As a goggler I can sit submerged 
on a rock, and the fish will swim 
all round me without condescending 
so much as to look my way. Yet 
it seems most unlikely that they 
could have mistaken my pink form 
for a slab of pink coral. Again, 
they will stay motionless except for 
an occasional flicker of fin or tail, 
not feeding, not doing anything so 
far as I can see, except stare vacantly 
at a piece of rock. But they are 
certainly not in a coma: put out 
your hand to try to catch one and 
he is off like a streak. Sometimes 
more fish join them and take up 
station alongside; and they, too, 
stare vacantly at the rock before 
them. The only reason I can think 
of is that they are digesting their 
food. I used to goggle most days 
when the tide was suitable, and 
always found something new, either 
in the piscatorial line or the geological, 
to interest me. 

One corner of the lawn, on the 
beach side of the dining-room, was 
reserved for pedlars. These good 
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people arrived soon after breakfast 
each day and set out their wares for 
display. They consisted mainly of 
seashells, rush-baskets, and models 
of dhows or dugouts. A beach 
pedlar leads a restful sort of life, 
It is not he who goes to the reef 
to search for those shells, but a 
stooge; not he who makes the 
baskets or model dugouts, but a 
stooge. All he has to do is to sell 
them. . . . Having laid out his wares 
for the public to see he will, nine 
times out of ten, turn over onto his 
side and go to sleep. If no pros- 
pective buyer comes along the pedlar 
will sleep all morning. Probably 
one of their number is detailed to 
stay awake to warn the rest. When 
the deal is in progress they show 
some animation, but they do not 
seem to mind very much if the deal 
falls through. Is there any likelihood 
that the Kenya of the future is 
going to be run by the sleep-loving 
type of African or will respon- 
sibilities of office result in his ignor- 
ing the climate ? 

The Africans know that motor- 
cars do not grow on trees like 
bananas, and that you have to earn 
money to buy cars. He has to 
balance hard work—be it basket- 
making, sack-humping, long hours 
in an office struggling with figures, 
even being a Minister—against a 
deal of repose under shady trees, a 
certain amount of work for himself 
on his own land (but more for the 
wife), a bicycle instead of a motor- 
car maybe, but no rush, no respon- 
sibilities, no m’tata (noisy quarrels). 
The African thinks he has found 
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the answer to this problem in the 
one word—Education. To know how 
to do things, without necessarily 
having to do them, is better than 
having to do things without neces- 
sarily knowing how to do them. He 
makes an excellent student because 
of his intense keenness. 

Sunday at the hotel was a great 
day for visitors from Mombasa. 
Who can blame town dwellers for 
wishing to get clear of hot tarmac 
streets as often as they can? It is 
the one day on which the beach 
pedlars show some energy and the 
boatmen do good trade. It gave me 
a chance too of repaying some of 
the hospitality I had received from 
an old friend of mine who lived in 
Mombassa. He came with his wife, 
and with two youngish friends from 
up-country, on a visit to them, whom 
they could not very well leave. 
While the others were bathing I 
asked my friend, who is a business 
man, what he thought of the 
economic situation. He replied that 
although market prices were quite 
good, money received for those 
goods which normally came back 
to Kenya was now being left in 
Europe. He also said that there was 
a definite slowing up in capital 
expenditure and that loans, even on 
the best security, were extremely 
hard to come by. The worst feature 
of the situation, he said, was the 
alarming amount of unemployment, 
which was getting worse and worse. 

I suggested that he, as a business 
man, was on a much safer footing 
than his farmer counterpart, I said: 
“The African has never said he 
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would try and interfere with trading. 
It’s only land he’s after.” 

My friend shook his head. “ We’re 
all in the same boat. Over eighty 
per cent of the wealth of Kenya is 
produced by the European settler. 
How am I going to be able to buy 
and sell goods at a profit if the goods 
are no longer available? If the 
white man goes there’s bound before 
long to be a terrible drop in revenue. 
However gifted governments and 
peoples may be, irrespective of 
colour or race, they can’t take over 
other people’s farms or businesses 
just like that, and expect not to go 
broke on it all.” 

I laughed at this. “I’ve never 
heard anyone accuse a government 
of being gifted before,” I observed. 
“Suppose I told them that up- 
country ?” 

“They'd boot you out of the 
district! I never said they were 
gifted ; I only said they might be— 
and would still make a mess of 
things. You see... this dabbling 
with the future of a country is far 
too big a thing to try and plan 
beforehand . . . and expect to suc- 
ceed. They think at home that the 
obvious thing to do is to hand the 
country over to the African with a 
pretence of its being an orderly 
transition. They think they'll in 
the long run benefit this way; by 
more trade, etcetera; by having the 

African on their side. But I person- 
ally think it’s going to cost Britain 
a hell of a lot of money to keep 

Africa on our side. And are our 

air routes, strategic bases and so on 

going to be secure ?” 
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I now produced some views of 
my own. “Of course, sooner or 
later the people of a country should 
decide for themselves whom they 
want to run things for them. The 
trouble is that racial ambitions have 
strangled racial partnerships. It 
looks inevitable that once he has 
got full independence the African 
will make it his business to stifle 
every vestige of European influence 
in Kenya. Everything points to 
his intention of going it alone. He 
does not want partnership with 
another race.” 

My friend nodded gravely. “ And 
unless the European out here can 
keep his influence, he will not stay.” 

“Which all sounds very gloomy, 
if possibly true.” I led him towards 
the bar. 

The population of hotels, with 
the possible exception of those in 
Kensington areas, is of a floating 
nature. People come and people 
go. You are talking to a couple at 
dinner one night and next morning 
their table is vacant. My time to 
float away also came, but before 
my departure I wandered along 
the beach saying good-bye to every- 
one I knew. At the one end were 
the Ransomes; at the other Mr 
Parapet. The Ransomes seemed 
envious that I could come and go 
as I pleased; until I pointed out 
that they could do the same, to which 
they replied: “Yes; I suppose we 
could. But why should we? We 
love Kenya, we don’t want to go 
at all.” Which of course made their 
envy of me quite illogical. It was 
sad to say good-bye to them. 


As a contrast to the restrained 
parting from the Ransomes, I heard 
music as I approached the House 
of Parapet. Someone was playing 
a mouth-organ. No one rings bells 
or waits at front doors in Kenya and 
I walked straight in. Mr Parapet 
was in his dining-room, standing in 
front of of a large chair on an arm of 
which sat Mr Ping listening to his 
master playing. What the tune was 
I do not know; neither, I sus- 
pect, did Mr Ping. Ignoring me 
although he must have known I was 
there, Mr Parapet suddenly dis- 
carded the mouth-organ for a 
trumpet. With this he gave a series 
of resounding blasts. The effect on 
Ping was electrical; out went his 
chest, back went his head, and from 
his throat came a succession of 
heart-rending wails. 

As I was saying my final good-bye 
Mr Parapet’s mood, so bright until 
that moment, changed. As his hand 
closed over mine he said slowly: 
“TI wonder what sort of Kenya you 
are going to find next time you come 
out.” 

“You think it will be more 
confused than ever ? ” I asked. 

He shook his head rapidly. “ It 
won’t ever settle down—anyhow not 
in my lifetime,” he said sharply. 
“It’s gone—the Kenya I knew. It 
has got off to such a bad start— 
both African parties committed to 
pushing into power a man so many 
consider so evil... an utter lack 
of security for the white settler .. . 
a positively indecent scramble by 
the home government to scram out 
of Africa. . . . If you had children 
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and grandchildren out here as I have, 
would you want them to stay; I 
mean, as things are ?” 

It is very difficult to find the right 
answer to such questions. To do 
so would entail the gift of second 
sight. But, as usual, I felt upset by 
this gloom. Who really, I wondered, 
was to blame for the almost universal 
antipathy directed by those in a 
young country against those in an 
old country. I was also disturbed by 
what seemed to me an undisputed 
fact, that in spite of the African 
in Kenya getting progressively every- 
thing he wanted from the home 
government, he has, so far as I 
know, never shown the slightest 
appreciation for anything that may 
have been done for him or his 
welfare by that government. After 
all these years of contact one would 
expect to find some spark of affection 
from the African towards the white 
man; an affection which I am sure 
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exists in reverse. Perhaps the feeling 
is there, but with all this political 
struggle and uncertainty, it is not 
likely, nor could not be expected to 
show itself at such a stage in Kenya’s 
evolution. 

I returned to Britain with a rather 
heavy heart, having left behind me 
many friends, more acquaintances, 
young men and older men, women 
and even children, not one of whom 
knew what fate had in store for him. 
Indeed, only the Africans knew what 
they wanted, which was of course 
Independence, and these had not 
too sure a grasp of what the word 
really meant. And of these Africans 
only party leaders were actively 
concerned in its realisation. The 
rest of the African population was 
as bewildered and uncertain and 
unsettled as the European. 

And now Kenya is having a 
drought! Could fate ever be un- 
kinder ? 








‘HOW WE BEAT THE FAVOURITE’ 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. RUNDELIL, R.A. 


‘The race is all over, bar shouting, they say... .’ 


It really started at the Iid festival. 
In Buraimi, as in all places in the 
Arab world, everyone calls on every- 
one else on the first morning of the 
lid. Equivalent to our Christmas 
and Easter rolled into one, the 
festival lasts for three days, and is 
the culmination of a month’s fast 
during which the people may neither 
eat nor drink, nor—more trying for 
some—smoke during the hours of 
daylight. The holiday starts when 
the new moon is sighted, but owing 
to, perhaps, a cloudy sky, all the 
villages in a particular area may not 
sight the moon on the same evening, 
and it is quite possible that neigh- 
bouring villages will celebrate the 
lid on different days. In Buraimi 
this year we celebrated two days 
after everyone else in the area, 
because the new moon had been 
obscured by cloud and the Sheikh 
had not been able to see it. 

I dressed in my Sunday best and, 
looking very British, set off on the 
round of calls to wish everyone a 
‘happy lid.’ The Sheikh I wanted 
to see was sitting cross-legged on the 
floor of one of his guest-rooms 
surrounded by a chattering crowd 
of lesser sheikhs, retainers, hawk- 
men and hangers-on. I sat down 
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between the Sheikh and one of his 
close relatives, an elderly man some- 
times known locally as the ‘ squire 
of Buraimi,’ because of his likeness 
to an English country gentleman. 
We had eaten the tinned fruit and 
the sickly, sticky Aulwah, all with 
our fingers, when one of the retainers, 
sitting nearby with a hooded falcon 
perched on his wrist, suggested 
jokingly to the Sheikh that there 
should be a race. The Sheikh 
turned his head sharply and fixed 
the man with a beady stare. As 
a result of the sudden movement, 
conversation in the room died. 
After a second’s silence, the Sheikh 
said what a very good idea it was, 
and, turning back to me, asked me 
when we should hold it. 

I was really in a tight corner ; all 
eyes were on me as I made what 
the Army so aptly terms a ‘ quick 
appreciation of the situation.” On 
the one hand he had seven horses 
from which to choose, and one of 
them, I knew, and he knew, was 
better than either of ours: the odds 
were on him winning. On the other 
hand I could not possibly refuse 
the challenge, because it would never 
have been forgotten either by the 
people of the oasis or by my soldiers. 
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On top of all this, there was a 
Squadron Administrative Inspection 
looming over the near horizon and 
the time left available for training 
the horses would be small. . . . The 
silence was complete. I knew that 
I could say only one thing, so I 
suggested that we hold the race in 
fourteen days’ time. A babble of 
chatter broke out, and the Sheikh 
sent one of his retainers out to fetch 
his chief horseman. After a hurried 
conversation between him and the 
Sheikh it was agreed that they 
required only seven days in which 
to train their horses. In the true 
Eastern tradition we haggled, and 
settled on eleven days. Everyone 
was very excited now, because if 
there is one thing that Arabs like 
more than anything else it is the 
spectacle of a race, be it camels, 
horses, donkeys or cars. The added 
attraction of British officers riding 
against their own horsemen made 
the whole situation alive with 
tremendous possibilities. So it was 
arranged that there should be a race, 
our two horses running against two 
of the Sheikh’s, on a course to be 
decided upon nearer the day of the 
race. The only stipulation was that 
I personally should ride one of the 
horses. 

I asked leave to go, but by now 
the Sheikh was engrossed in a dis- 
cussion of the details of the race, 
and insisted that we all go off to see 
his horses in their stable about two 
miles away. So off we all drove, 
five of the Sheikh’s power-wagons 
and three of our Land-Rovers. The 
horses were not well looked after 
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by our standards, and were only 
exercised properly when there was 
a specific end in view. The two 
to compete were singled out and 
inspected by all, one a chestnut 
stallion and the other a grey mare. 
It was at this point that I managed 
to slip away, wondering how on 
earth I had been mad enough to 
agree to such a proposal on the spur 
of the moment. 

The next week or so passed very 
quickly, all too quickly for comfort. 
We were working in the fort for 
long hours every day preparing for 
the inspection by the Brigadier, 
and the training of the horses was 
of necessity given a low priority. 
The officer who was to ride the other 
one had not ridden much before, 
and when we started galloping he 
was much more interested in staying 
on than in correcting any faults in 
the horse’s behaviour, of which 
there were many. Both animals had 
a tendency to swerve off the track 
when galloping, and neither would 
gallop well unless he was running 
towards home. This latter trait 
made me apprehensive lest the 
Sheikh should decide to hold the 
race away from the fort. The 
horses’ feed was increased out of all 
proportion to what they normally 
ate, and as a result they became 
vicious and uncertain of temper ; 
but once they did start to gallop 
they took a great deal of stopping. 

On a memorable Sunday morning 
we took them out for exercise early 
at 6.15 A.M.; both of them were 
galloping well when suddenly, as 
we were going past the Mission 
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doctor’s house, the other horse 
swerved off to the left and my friend 
took a bad fall. The horse did not 
bolt, but stayed nearby, avoiding, 
however, all our attempts at re- 
capture. When we approached him, 
he reared up with the obvious 
intention of trampling upon us, and 
at one point his erstwhile rider was 
spreadeagled on the ground beneath 
the lashing hooves. We lost a great 
deal of face then; for one of the 
Sheikh’s horsemen came by and 
caught the runaway beast with no 
difficulty at all. After the excitement 
had died I looked round, and was 
horrified to see the missionary stand- 
ing at his door clad in pyjamas: 
the thought of the language that 
awoke him that peaceful Sunday 
morning makes me blush to this day. 

While we were busy at work in 
the fort, the Sheikh’s horses were 
having four and five hours’ training 
each day. Their riders were ex- 
tremely good horsemen; they rode 
with no saddle and with only a 
headrope to control the horse’s 
direction. The more that I saw 
them ride, the more amazed I became 
at their skill. They would put their 
horses into a gallop, and stand up 
on their backs with that perfect 
balance which many Arabs possess 
as a result of having ridden camels 
from infancy. They had a theory 
that washing a horse in fresh water 
made it stronger, and their horses 
stood for hours in the falaj (under- 
ground streams) while they were 
carefully sponged and washed all 
over. This idea caught on, and I 
had the greatest difficulty in per- 
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suading my Arab grooms that I was 
not ruining our chances of success 
by refusing to submit our horses 
to the same treatment. 

Meanwhile excitement and tension 
were building up in the oasis ; there 
had never been quite such a race 
as this, not even in the old days of 
massed camel races. The ‘ Inglesy’ 
captain was going to ride, using a 
strange saddle hung about with 
pieces of iron. He had a pretty 
thin chance of winning; everyone, 
in fact, was waiting to see him 
beaten by a Bedou rider using no 
saddle or reins. It was a foregone 
conclusion, so the suq gossip went, 
that because the Army horses were 
being ridden for less than an hour 
a day and the Sheikh’s for four 
hours, the latter would easily win. 
However, even about this, opinion 
was sharply divided ; all my soldiers 
bluntly refused to countenance the 
possibility that I might lose: there 
was, they said, no chance of this 
happening. Watching the Sheikh’s 
horses being trained I wished that 
I could have shared their certainty. 
Rumour had it that I was giving 
our horses nightly doses of ‘ speed 
medicine,’ but this did not alarm 
the locals: they said simply that 
the ‘ horses of Allah ’ would triumph. 

Four days before the race (and 
three days before our inspection) 
it was apparent that race-day was 
to be big-day. This feeling was 
increased when it was announced 
that the Sheikh was giving a purse 
of four hundred rupees (about 
thirty pounds sterling) to the winner. 
Had I been in his position and 
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considered the chances, as he 
obviously had, I also would have 
given a prize, for his chestnut stallion 
was at the peak of its training and, 
other things being equal, should 
easily win. At any rate, everyone 
was very pleased, because it was 
only right and proper that the 
Sheikh should award a prize. 

Three days before the event a 
summons came to call upon the 
Sheikh in his fort to discuss the 
details. This was what I had been 
waiting for; since, until we knew 
where the race was to be held, I had 
no way of telling how our tempera- 
mental horses would run, if at all. 
At 4.30 P.M., after a frantic day’s 
work, I called on the Sheikh, accom- 
panied by another officer, a fluent 
Arabist, who was to be our represent- 
ative on the panel of officials. As we 
entered everyone rose and we 
exchanged the formal greetings and 
pleasantries. The Sheikh’s horse- 
men were there, and the one who 
was to ride the chestnut stallion 
appeared to be very much in the 
Sheikh’s favour. We talked of this 
and that, carefully avoiding all 
reference to the forthcoming race ; 
my friend showed the Sheikh how 
to load a film into a very expensive 
camera which he had recently pur- 
chased, while surrounding us was 
a circle of falcons on their perches, 
eying the black box with the 
greatest of mistrust. We drank 


coffee from the small, handleless 
cups, and only after this did we 
begin to talk of the race. The Sheikh 
had fairly fixed ideas on where the 
race was to be run and over what 
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distance ; luckily most of his views 
coincided with mine, in particular 
that the race should be run towards 
home. However, as this was to be 
such a big occasion, we had to go 
out to mark the course exactly, so 
that the crowd would know where to 
congregate to see the finish. Off 
we went towards the airstrip, about 
three miles from the south-eastern 
end of the oasis, where the ground 
was flat and where there was a 
reasonably straight track leading 
back into the village. On the subject 
of distance, I suggested that the 
course should be about a mile and 
a half; the Sheikh disagreed, saying 
that it must be at least two kilometres. 
As the two are almost the same I 
hastily agreed. On the edge of the 
village of Al ‘Ain, one of the settle- 
ments in the oasis, there stands a 
square tower known as the Murruba, 
which houses the Abu Dhabi police 
detachment in Buraimi; this was 
to be the finishing-post. We drove 
away from it along the track to the 
airstrip for two kilometres, and there 
we marked the start. There were 
two or three mild bends on the 
track, but nothing like the steep 
corners on a race-course, while the 
surface, although slightly rutted by 
vehicles, was of fairly hard gravel. 
It was to be marked out with small 
flags by the Sheikh’s retainers on the 
day of the race. 

The next day we took the horses 
out to the course, a ride of about 
two miles. Rather disappointingly, 
neither of them would even face in 
the right direction when we wanted 
to practise a start; however, after 
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much persuasion we got them away, 
and they caught on to the idea 
quickly. Within three or four strides 
they were galloping well, and they 
finished looking very fresh. I found 
out later that a spy of the Sheikh 
had watched our practice starts, and 
the opinion in the suq that our horses 
were not under the protection of 
Allah was strengthened. 

On the day before the race the 
Brigadier arrived in an aeroplane and 
the soldiers presented arms; they 
stood by their beds on which was 
laid more or less neatly all their 
‘ government-given’ kit, and they 
shooks hands with the ‘ Brigdeer 
Sahib.’ After lunch in the tower 
the Brigadier flew away to the south 
and we all regained our breath. The 
horses were rested that day. 

It was at this stage, at 4 P.M. on 
the day before the race, that I am 
reputed to have played my master 
card, although I knew nothing of 
what had happened until after it 
was all over. It transpired that the 
groom who looked after the horse 
I was to ride suddenly had cold feet 
because a Christian was to ride his 
horse, and he called in the services 
of a mutawar, one gifted by Allah, 
able to read the future and cast 
spells, for both good and evil. Their 
ritual is always the same: on a small 
piece of paper held over-the subject 
they write a short passage from the 
Koran and afterwards give their 
treatment or verdict, as the case may 
be. An essential part of the pro- 
ceedings is the payment to the 
mutawar of a large sum of money. 





My groom employed the services of 
an old and respected soldier in the 
Squadron who, on joining the Trucial 
Oman Scouts, had given his ‘ main 
civil occupation’ as ‘ mutawar, 
What had made him join the Army 
I cannot imagine, unless his store 
of spells had become empty and he 
was forced to seek less worthy means 
of employment; certainly his phy- 
sique was about the worst I have 
ever seen in a soldier. My groom 
gave this man the equivalent of half 
a month’s pay for a spell to ensure 
that the horse won. Mutawars do 
not work on the hire-purchase system 
of payment, and I gather that there 
was a scene between the two when 
the groom suggested that half pay- 
ment should be made on the spot 
and the other half when the horse 
won. Anyway the money was 
handed over, the mutawar wrote, the 
horse neighed and my groom was 
informed that his horse was favoured 
by Allah. The spell was complete. 

The weather on the morning of 
race-day was dismal, to say the 
least; the sky was overcast, with 
every indication of a first-rate sand- 
storm in the offing. Our second- 
string horse was not well, and at 
first there was some doubt whether 
he would be able to race at all. The 
wind increased, and by lunch-time 
visibility was bad, the air was laden 
with sand, and our eyes and throats 
were choked with it. Would the 
race be held? Our ‘second’ called 
on the Sheikh at 2 P.M. to give him 
my advice that to hold the race 
would be bad for the horses’ lungs 
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and eyes, and anyway the spectators 
would not be able to see well enough. 
I retired to my bed, confident that 
it would be put off until another day, 
and was rudely awakened a little later 
with the news that, in the opinion of 
the Sheikh, it didn’t matter a hoot 
whether it was bad for the horses 
or not, the people were all waiting 
and the race would be run. We 
were obliged to accept his decision 
for fear of being accused of trying to 
back out. 

Half an hour later we were riding 
to the start through an almost 
deserted village. I was horrified to 
see that almost the entire population 
was jostling and shouting near the 
finish, and it was only with the 
greatest of difficulty that we managed 
to drive the horses past the crowd. 
We trotted steadily along the course 
towards the start, so that when we 
turned round to begin the race the 
horses would know, we hoped, that 
they were facing home. But when 
we arrived at the start, sex reared 
its ugly head with a vengeance: 
our two stallions had to be held 
back by four soldiers, while the 
Sheikh’s mare was doing everything 
possible to encourage them to mis- 
behave. Moreover, the presence of 
about twenty cars nearby, all with 
their engines racing, did nothing 
to quieten the horses. Our two 
opponents were splendidly turned 
out in white silk, while we modestly 
wore our uniforms. The wind had 
dropped slightly, but was still blowing 
very strongly across the course. 

The ‘ Squire of Buraimi’ was the 


official starter, and he appeared from 
his car, looking very suave, with a 
No. 4 service rifle over his shoulder. 
We were more or less in a line by 
then and our ‘ second ’ was explaining 
the starting procedure to us, how 
a rifle would be fired, when—bang— 
a shot rang out and the Sheikh’s 
horses were away. There is no 
doubt that a plot had been hatched 
to give our opponents a good start, 
probably a quiet signal from the 
‘ Squire’ before he fired the shot, 
seeing that we were not ready. 
However, we were off a few seconds 
later, about seventy yards behind, 
all my fears about not starting proven 
groundless. Our second horse fell 
behind, but after two furlongs I 
caught up with the Sheikh’s horses, 
which were running neck and neck, 
their riders sitting bareback urging 
their mounts forward with kicking 
feet, flailing camel-sticks and piercing 
screams. So we ran, the three of 
us together with not a nose in it. 
All the while the throng of cars 
that had been at the start was tearing 
along beside and behind us, and I 
kept catching glimpses of one of my 
Bedford 3-ton trucks, brimming over 
with soldiers, racing alongside, the 
driver leaning out of the cab and 
waving his shemagh in the air. Just 
before we reached the place I had 
marked as half-way I touched my 
horse on the flank with the crop and 
he fairly sprang forward. Although 
I was never quite sure if they were 
saving their horses for a final burst, 
I knew then that I had the edge on 
them, and after another two furlongs 
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felt myself to be well in front. My 
grey galloped flat-out towards the 
surging crowd at the finishing-post, 
and we ran home winners by a clear 
ten lengths. 

All the cars converged on the 
winning-post, scattering the crowds 
before them; my main difficulty 
was in stopping my animal, the only 
finishing-post that he knew was his 
stable. After a quarter of a mile I 
managed to turn him round, and 
we went back to where the Sheikh 
was waiting, looking rather sheepish. 
I dismounted and he handed to me 
four one hundred rupee notes, while 
the crowds pressed in on us. My 
horse quickly thinned them out 
by lashing out with both hind legs 
simultaneously, and lifting an innocent 
old man four feet into the air. The 
crowds moved out to a safe distance. 
I shook everybody’s hands, while my 


staunch supporters, the soldiers, 
crowed over their civilian friends, 
wearing the same expressions that 
one sees at Epsom on the faces of 
people who have just backed a 
winner at long odds. My groom was 
almost mad with delight. 

At last we extricated ourselves and 
rode back to the fort, where the 
horses were bedded down, none the 
worse for their exertions. The only 
indication that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened was that 
they did not try to kick their grooms 
with anything like their usual 
intensity while being unsaddled. 

I shall be in England for the next 
flat-racing season and am considering, 
as an investment, bringing one of 
my soldiers with me. Does any 
owner or trainer require the services 
of my proven mutawar ?—the fee to 
be paid in full beforehand, of course. 
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GOOD DAYS 


BY DONALD SUTHERLAND 


II 


ROYAL SHOOTING 


NoBopDy ever explained to me just 
how it came about. It could have 
been grandfather, who was a friend 
of Sir Charles Cust, who... but 
it might be wiser to start from the 

Most small boys are natural 
braggarts. In the locker-room at 
school, this kind of thing was common 
conversational coin. 

A. “ My pater’s just bought a new 
pair of chestnuts for the carriage.” 

B. “ How many horses have you 
got?” 

A. “ Four. Why?” 

B. “ We have seven, not counting 
my pony.” 

C. “Bet my Uncle William has 
more than both of you put together. 
He hunts.” 

A. and B. “ Nobody asked you 
about your old Uncle William, so 
shut up.” 

C. “Won’t shut up. He has. 
Pll bet you.” 

A. “ Bet what ?” 

C. “ Stick of chocolate.” 

And so forth and so forth. All 
I could brag about in such exchanges 
—we only kept Major, Minor and 
my pony Morag—was father’s shoot- 


ing. It was perfectly true that, on 
the occasions I had been allowed to 
go out with him, I had never known 
him to miss a shot at feather or fur. 
I had not then seen him shoot at 
driven birds from a butt or stand. 
But it was obvious, to me at least, 
that if he brought down everything 
he fired at, he must be the best shot 
in Argyllshire. But why stop there ? 
The best in the Highlands, the best 
in Scotland, the best in the world. 

There was among us one rather 
sophisticated bratling whose father 
reared pheasants on his broad and 
rich acres in the Border country and 
dukes came cheerfully to shoot them. 
The bratling’s photograph once 
appeared in the ‘ Tatler’ between his 
father and the then Duke of Rox- 
burghe, both bristling with guns. 
On the strength of this the Ram, 
a nickname derived from his initials, 
became an authority. Once he took 
me aside. 

“T say, Dumps.” 
nickname.) 

“ Yes ? ” 

“TI wouldn’t say things like that 
about your pater.” 

“ Things like what ? ” 


(My horrible 
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“That he’s the best shot in the 
world. Because he isn’t.” 

“* How do you know ?” 

“T asked my pater last holidays. 
He’d never even heard of your pater 
and he knows absolutely everybody. 
He says that Lord de Grey and the 
Prince of Wales are the best shots in 
the country, and he’s shot with both 
of them.” 

“Bet he hasn’t shot with every- 
body. Bet he hasn’t shot in the 
Highlands. My pater never misses 
anything. Nobody can shoot better 
than that.” 

This logic, backed by personal and 
passionate conviction, carried the day. 

“Well...I don’t know for 
certain,” he wavered. “But . . . oh, 
come on, lets bowl at a stump.” 
And we did that. 

I became very, very curious about 
the experts he named, and wanted 
more than anything on earth to see 
them in action. But I continued to 
brag till almost every boy in the 
school believed me. Such is the 
reward of repetition. New boys 
were told : 

“That’s Dumps. But don’t you 
call him that. Warts don’t use 
nicknames in their first term. He'll 
clout you if you do. His pater’s 
the best shot in the country.” 

Other persons, better able to judge 
and less partisan, came to know about 
father. Invitations to shoot came 


from places far beyond the borders 
of Argyll. King Edward died and 
the Prince of Wales became King 
George V. His bearded profile 
supplanted that of his father on our 
coins and stamps (but looked in a 


different direction) and now I wanted 
to see the King shoot. I told every- 
body. 

Each year we spent the latter part 
of August and the beginning of 
September with grandfather in the 
Parsonage at Fasque in Kincardine- 
shire. Sometimes mother was with 
me, sometimes father, but seldom 
both at the same time. The visiting 
season was on and we always kept 
the Oban house open, if only for 
grandmother’s sake, all the year 
round. 

The Parsonage was a square, 
comfortable old house built of 
granite with no architectural preten- 
sions whatsoever. The front door 
was flanked by two windows and 
surmounted by three more. It faced 
south, and on the west side lay a big 
garden, my Aunt Lucy’s especial 
charge. In front were two long, 
narrow lawns divided by a carriage 
drive and the whole was enclosed by 
copper-beech hedges. A huge copper 
beech overshadowed the east gable, 
and on the other lawn, directly 
opposite, there was a fine weeping 
willow-tree. 

Grandfather’s study overlooked the 
garden and he had a wooden outside 
staircase built up the side of the 
house to his window. It was not 
a fire-escape so much as a bishop- 
escape. When unwelcome visitors 
called, grandfather could conceal 
himself behind the sweet-peas in less 
time than this takes to put on paper. 

Beyond and about the garden lay 
the wide, timbered park of Fasque, 
Sir John Gladstone’s house, and 
close by was an artificial lake well 
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stocked with brown and rainbow 
trout. Grandfather, who had been 
at Eton with Sir John, had the free- 
dom of park and lake alike. He had 
his own key to the boat-house and 
kept a rod there permanently. Grand- 
father could be in a boat on the lake, 
rod in hand and absorbed in the 
business of fishing within twenty 
minutes of the first ring at the 
door-bell. 

But grandfather deserves some 
explanation. I hope this may be 
worthy of him. In build and general 
appearance he was not unlike King 
Edward VII. Perhaps he wore his 
beard rather more closely clipped. 
His eyes were bluer and less pro- 
trusive and he weighed three stones 
less than the King. How he came 
to take Holy Orders, I do not know. 
It was not, at any rate, from any 
financial compulsion. I don’t suppose 
he ever wore a ready-made garment 
in his life. His clothes came from 
Savile Row, his boots from Lobb and 
his wine from Justerini & Brooks. 
He never paid less than three figures 
for a horse. He was no dedicated 
priest and he certainly was no 


| preacher. He used, just as they came, 


some thirty sermons which he had 
adapted from volumes published by 
eighteenth-century divines, and read 











one each Sunday to his long-suffering 
congregation. His system was to 
‘cut the theology, keep the common 
sense and use language understanded 





of the people.’ 

I think his feeling towards the 
| hierarchy of the Church approximated 
| to that felt by an intelligent, amateur 

subaltern to a stuffy professional 
H 
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colonel. But, if he dispersed smallish 
beer from the pulpit to his parish- 
ioners, he looked after their material 
needs and their general welfare with 
unceasing watchfulness. His purse 
was always open to the needy, his 
larder and cellar to the hungry, if 
they were not bishops. He never 
tried to understand the Scot, he 
accepted him and made the best of 
him. To me, grandfather was Sir 
Oracle. 

Every Friday the maids put to- 
gether a queer contraption in his 
study. There were four walls of 
waterproof material surrounding a 
chair beneath which some kind of 
heating apparatus was placed. It 
raised steam. There was a hole in 
the lid of this box for grandfather’s 
head, and when the lid was shut, 
there he sat, growing pinker and 
pinker as the steam grew hotter and 
hotter, and looking like a con- 
juring trick from a Maskelyne and 
Devant show at the Egyptian Hall. 
He liked me to come and listen to 
him talk during this weekly boiling. 
He was a classical scholar of consider- 
able attainments, and really more at 
home with Terence or Ovid than the 
good bishops whose sermons he 
pirated and murdered. His study 
was lined with books all the way 
round, and I was made free of them, 
with the exception of one small 
bookcase which he kept locked. It 
was not for many years that I 
discovered it to contain Ruff’s 
* Guide to the Turf’ and all that was 
most recent and reliable on the 
breeding and running and training 
of blood-stock. 
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Grandfather was an excellent 
corrective. He made me read, and 
appreciate, Sir Walter Scott, but 
when he found that Sir Walter, to 
say nothing of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, had filled my noddle with 
exaggerated ideas about chivalry, he 
corrected that with a copy of ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ He compelled me to 
criticise. It was never enough to 
say that one liked or disliked a book, 
you had to say why, which led to 
clear thinking. You never dared to 
be slipshod with grandfather. One 
summer, when I was only eleven, 
he read Gibbon with me. Next term 
at school, the headmaster was stunned 
by my erudition. 

He was as fastidious about food and 
wine as he was about his linen and 
fishing-tackle. Dinner at the Parson- 
age was a ceremony conducted by 
two tablemaids with seemly ritual 
and excellent cooking. He had an 
Irish cook, a dry, shrivelled, little 
creature who referred to grandfather 
as ‘ his Holy Reverence.’? To grand- 
father, when the soufflé was all it 
should have been, she was ‘ that 
excellent Mrs Kelly,’ or ‘ that Popish 
poisoner’ when things went wrong. 

Mother, his eldest daughter and 
heiress, in the genealogical sense, 
inherited her pride of family from 
grandfather. His was a peripatetic 
family, inclining to become admirals, 
colonial governors and judges and 
polar explorers since the time of 
Charles I. One of them left his 
books to the infant Cornell Uni- 
versity to form the nucleus of a 
library, and modern Cornell com- 
memorates the gift by a carving of 
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our arms over the present library 
door. Grandfather’s only son Charles 
was a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy when he was killed in the 
Boxer Rising, but not before he 
contrived to send home some Eastern 
souvenirs. In the drawing-room there 
were a good red-and-gold lacquer 
cabinet, some Chinese paintings on 
silk, and what Lord Tennyson rather 
elaborately called ‘laborious orient 
ivory sphere in sphere ’ inside a glass 
dome on the mantelpiece. That, 
one was never allowed to touch, and 
so never discovered just how many 
spheres within spheres there really 
were. 

One day at breakfast grandfather 
looked at me over his ‘ Times.’ 
Typically, he preferred to read ‘ The 
Times’ newspaper a day late rather 
than ‘The Glasgow Herald’ or 
‘Scotsman’ of the day. Twenty- 
four hours one way or another made 
little difference to the ordered leisure 
of his way. 

“Your father’s coming this after- 
noon. He’s going to murder small 


birds at Glendye. Like to go with 
him?” 
The question was perfectly redun- 


dant and we both knew it. I nodded. 

“ Grandfather ? ” 

“ Yes, boy.” 

* Will it be a drive ?” 

“Good gracious, boy; of course 
it will. You'll see some really good 
shooting for a change.” 

“None of them will be better 
than father.” 

* You will see for yourself.” 

He winked at mother who asked, 
would-be-casualwise : 
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“ Will he be there ?” 

Grandfather nodded and plunged 
again into the columns of ‘ The 
Times.’ Obviously something was 
up, but I was too well trained to ask 
questions. 

The weather, that autumn, was 
halcyon. In the afternoon we had 
tea out of doors under the weeping 
willow, which afforded a_ green 
shade without cutting off the little 
breeze there was. 

“ Robert,” said grandfather, “ you 
mustn’t harp. It becomes boring. 
By now we all know that you want 
to see the King shoot. But why 
should you? The King doesn’t 


, want tosee you. He probably doesn’t 


know that you exist.” I thought 
about that and it did seem barely 
possible. ‘“‘ Moreover,” grandfather 
continued, ‘‘ you wouldn’t know what 
to do if you did meet him.” 

“Ts it different from meeting . . . 
Lord Strathcona ? ” 

“Quite different,” said grand- 
father. “To begin with, you don’t 
speak to the King unless he speaks 
to you first, or asks you a question. 
What would you call the King if you 


| did happen to meet him ? ” 


“Sire?” I had been reading 
Dumas. 

“No. Wrong again. The first 
time he speaks to you, you call him 
‘your: ae After that, you 

‘sir’ until he dismisses 
you. “i. when you bow, you say 
your Majesty’ again. Have you 
got that in your head ?” 

“ I think so. ” 
“Do you know how to make a 


bow ? ” 
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“ Like this ? ” 

I jumped up, bath-bun in hand, 
jack-knifed from the waist down and 
shot up again. Grandfather was 
horrified. 

“No, no, no! That’s perfectly 
wrong. Now watch me.” 

Grandfather got up from his 
wicker chair and stood straight. 
Then he bowed his head and 
shoulders very slightly and straight- 
ened up. 

“There,” he said. “ Like that. 
You want to show respect, not 
agility. Now do you know what to 
do?” 

“Yes, Grandfather. Thank you. 
aa ® 

* What is it?” 

“ Why did you show me all this 
today ?” 

“Because it is something you 
ought to know and because it is 
something you will not learn at 
school. Every gentleman should 
learn the respect due to his King and 
the form it should take.” 

Then the carriage, with father 
inside, turned into the drive and we 
all got up from the tea-table and 
went to meet him. 

Next morning father and I started 
off in the Parsonage trap at the crack 
of dawn. The comparative slowness 
of transport in those days often 
allowed one to see that forgotten and 
practically obsolete phenomenon, the 
sunrise. There were three of us in 
the trap, father and I, and Custice, 
one of the Fasque grooms and my 
first Cockney, who was on loan to 
father as a loader. Custice drove. 
Father would never, if he could avoid 
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it, drive either horses or a motor-car 
before shooting. His theory was 
that the strain on the wrists affected 
his co-ordination. Years after, when 
playing tournament golf, I found 
that it was worth two or three putts 
in a day’s play not to drive oneself to 
the course. 

By half-past nine we were pulling 
up a stey brae with acres and acres 
of brownish-purple heather on either 
hand rolling away as far as one could 
see. We went up the Cairn-a- 
Mount road past Spitalburn, crossed 
the Water o’ Dye at the brig, and 
pulled up to the side of the road at 
a high point beyond the Glendye 
Lodge where several other people 
and their transport were already 
assembled, 

Mother had been rather tiresome 
about my clothes the night before. 
She insisted on the ‘good’ kilt, 
which came between my everyday 
kilt and the Sunday-best horror, and 
the ‘ good’ kilt jacket with a tie and 
tackety shoes. By now it was almost 
IO A.M., growing hot too, but all 
my attempts to shed the tie were 
sternly frustrated. 

- From where we stood, one could 
look back along the road we had 
travelled, or northwards, where one 
could see its ribbon unroll across 
heathery shoulders in the direction 
of Kincardine O’Neil. Father was 
greeted by our host and carried off 
to meet those among the guns he 
did not already know, while I sat 
on a stone dyke and remembered 
that small boys should be seen but 
not heard. There was lots going on. 
There were the under-keepers with 
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the dogs, there were loaders assem- 
bling their masters’ guns, filling 
cartridge-bags from magazines. Four 
horses had been unharnessed from 
two shooting-brakes and blanketed 
while enjoying their nosebags. A 
boy not much older than I was 
walking a saddled garron up and 
down, and the head-keeper, with 
rolled red and green flags under his 
tweedy oxter, conferred with Sir 
John. 

A tall, soldierly kind of man with 
a clipped moustache and leather 
patches on the shoulders of his jacket 
came and talked to me, but I was 
too excited inside for conversation. 
This was my first sight of a grouse- 
drive. Another man came to join 
him. 

“Think he’s goin’ to be late?” 
asked the second. 

The first man laughed. “ You 
know as well as I do that he’s never 
late. There you are. I won’t say 
‘talk of the Devil,’ that wouldn’t be 
respectful, but there he is.” The 
first man pointed towards Greendams, 
where a moving black speck, trailing 
a cloud of dust, showed on the white 
road, 

Almost on the stroke of ten a 
big limousine drew up nearly opposite 
where I was sitting. Now motor-cars 
were objects of enormous interest 
to me. By then I had only seen 
four, and travelled three ecstatic 
miles in one before it broke down. 
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I slipped off the wall to go and | 


examine this one, which was the 
biggest I had seen. But suddenly 
the car was surrounded by people 
and all of them carrying their hats 
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in their hands. A footman opened 
the door and a short, bearded man 
in shooting-clothes got out and was 
met by our hosts. Then, as I saw 
him properly for the first time, my 
eyes nearly popped out of my head, 
and I had a quick look at my luck- 
piece, a coronation five-shilling bit, 
which lived in my sporran. But 
before there was time for comparisons 
father was beside me; father was 
bowing and shaking hands. 

“ Ts this your boy ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

The King smiled down at me and 
held out his hand. I took it, bowing 
in the manner laid down so carefully 
by grandfather. 

“You're the boy who wants to 
see me shoot ? ” 

I gulped, swallowed and nodded. 
“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“Well, that can be arranged. 
When we move off to the butts, you’d 
better follow my pony.” 

“Yes, sir.’ And he passed on 
to speak with others. Grandfather 
was wrong. The King Aad heard 
about me! But there was still a 
tinge of disappointment in my 
surprise. Not even I expected the 
King to shoot grouse in robes and a 
crown. But a tweed suit like anyone 
else? That didn’t seem quite right. 
A field-marshal’s uniform perhaps ? 
‘Bobs,’ Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
was one of my heroes and a picture 
of him stood on my dressing-table 
at home. Hastily visualising it, it 


became immediately obvious that 
nobody could shoot grouse in a 
field-marshal’s long, patent boots 
which reached above the knee. 
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Suddenly the seemingly aimless ac- 
tivity all round us became purposeful. 
Guns were allotted their butts. The 
dogs were leashed, the King mounted 
his pony and, with an under keeper 
leading the way, the party moved off. 

“ Go ahead,” said father. “ You 
heard what the King told you.” 

I trotted off and fell in beside the 
King’s loader who was carrying his 
guns and cartridge-bags. Sir John 
walked by the pony’s head. We 
turned off the road and down a 
cart-track in the heather for about 
a mile before reaching the first line 
of butts. For the first drive the 
King occupied the last butt on the 
extreme right flank of the line. 
Whether he drew for it as the other 
guns did, or whether it was allotted 
to him as the best position, I don’t 
know, but as the coveys came over 
they tended to swing left-winged, 
down the slope where the King was 
waiting for them. Anyhow, the 
little wind there was and the lie of 
the land both combined to favour 
him. One by one the other guns 
occupied their own butts. Father 
was in six, the King in eight. 
When, at last, he dismounted, he 
went into the butt with his loader 
and had a look round. Just a little 
below and behind him were three 
big boulders. He signed to me. 

“There,” he said; “you'll be 
quite safe behind those stones. Do 
you fidget? I suppose you do. 
All boys fidget. But you mustn’t. 
You must keep still. Understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“If you move about, you'll catch 
my eye and put me off. Don’t forget. 
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No fidgeting. If you do, Pu—Tll 
have your head chopped off.” 

We had been reading Tudor 
history in my last term at prep. 
school, a period in which monarchs 
were always sending people to have 
their heads chopped off, and for one 
moment I... then I saw the 
King’s smile. If he hadn’t been the 
King, you might have called it a 
grin, and, anyway, came the comfort- 
ing reflection, father would never 
allow anyone to chop off my head. 
So I grinned back, went where I was 
bidden . . . and froze there. The 
King was smoking a Turkish cigarette 
and the aromatic smoke drifted past 
as he and his loader made their final 
preparations. 

There is something about absolute 
mastery in any sport or game or art 
which is quite unmistakable when 
seen. ‘ Sovereign sway and master- 
dom,’ as Shakespeare called it, speaks 
for itself. The onlooker needs no 
knowledge of the game, art or sport 
to recognise it. I once went to Lords 
with a French boy who had never seen 
a cricket match. Two Gloucester- 
shire wickets fell while I tried to 
explain the laws of cricket, and my 
guest was bored, although he did 
his best to simulate interest. Then 
Walter Hammond came out of the 
pavilion and took guard. He played 
three balls carefully and easily, then 
drove the fourth like a red streak 
through the covers to the boundary. 
The French lad sat up. 

“Now this one... he excels, 
does he not ?” 

“He’s the 
Englan: ” 


best batsman in 


GOOD DAYS 


“* Cela se voit.” 

You don’t need to be musical to 
recognise a master pianist when you 
hear one. It was enough to see 
Walter Hagen swing a club, and he 
was no stylist, to know you were in 
the presence of greatness. So it was 
with King George. Till that morning 
I had only seen good shots shooting 
well. But he was something very 
different. His judgment of speed 
and distance was flawless. He never 
had to take a chance. He was so 
fast that the long shot at the bird 
which may be just out of range never 
happened. There was no ‘ tailoring’ 
and there were no wounded birds. 
Every bird he hit was stone dead 
before it hit the heather. Where 
most guns would be happy to pull 
off two rights and lefts, one in front 
of the butt and one behind, the 
King took five birds and made it 
look easy. A single shot at long 
range—change guns—take a right 
and left; then, with the first gun 
reloaded, another right and left 
behind. As for the clean miss, 
something that happens to the best 
of shots from time to time, well, 
he did not miss. I suppose that 
even he must have had an off day 
now and again, but it would be hard 
to imagine it. 

Then it was all over. There was 
shouting in the distance, flags were 
waved, beaters hove in sight and the 
dogs went out to do their part. I 
unfroze. It had been a good beat 
and birds were plentiful. The head- 
keeper was happy, Sir John was 
happy, the King was happy, and I 
was miserable. Because the King 
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was a better shot than my father and 
I would have to admit it. 

The King’s pony was led up while 
the game was being collected and the 
guns prepared to move on to the 
next beat. He mounted and signalled 
to father, who came across to speak 
with him. Father looked happy too. 

“ Now, then,” said the King, “I 
hope you weren’t disappointed with 
me. Now, tell us. Which of us is 
the better shot ? ” 

“You, sir.” It was dragged out 
of me. 

Then he was merciful. ‘“ Don’t 
forget, shooting is a matter of 
practice. And I get much more 
practice than your father does.” 

A great white light dawned upon 
me. Of course that was the explana- 
tion. Why hadn’t I thought about 
it sooner ? 

The rest of the day was much like 
the beginning. There was a wonder- 
ful lunch: zinc-lined baskets of 
steaming, delicious Irish stew, cold 
grouse and salmon, trifles and jellies. 
Ladies in long tweed skirts with 
blackcock feathers in their hats drove 
out to join us, and they were just the 
same as other ladies and made silly 
remarks about my hair and growth 
and character, though they must have 
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been much more fashionable than the 
ladies who made the same remarks in 
Oban. And the sun blazed and the 
horseflies came out and the ladies 
went in and we got back to the 
business in hand. During the last 
drive I was allowed to load for 
father because Curtice had to go 
back and harness the horse before we 
could go home. 

Then there were good-byes and 
thanks and tips for the head-keeper 
and the loaders, and everyone was 
given a brace or two with Sir John’s 
compliments. The King got into his 
Daimler and was driven back to 
Balmoral, and we trotted off in the 


opposite direction towards the 
Parsonage, and the moon was rising 
when we reached home. 


Many years later, when I walked 
bareheaded through Westminster 
Hall, where the King lay in state 
beneath a purple pall, with the 
Crown, glittering with gems in the 
candlelight, on his coffin, guarded 
by scarlet-and-gold officers from his 
Household Brigade, I thought less 
of the resounding titles, less of all 
that muted splendour, than of the 
kindly gentleman in tweeds who 
took care to save a schoolboy’s ‘ face ’ 
on the moors of Glendye. 








BOOTY FROM BUNEENA 


BY ROBERT MORRISON 


THE crowd in the sale-yard was a 
complex of colour, a human tartan 
of reds and greens, light greys and 
dark blues, of sunburns and sun- 
bonnets; and here and there the 
splash of a brighter hue betrayed a 
feminine intrusion into a masculine 
occasion. At a lower level and half 
hidden by the wooden posts and 
rails, the dusty fleece of sheep and 
the glossy coats of cattle provided 
the background and the reason for 
the assembly; they also added a 
certain perfume to the still air of a 
summer’s day, a sharp, biting per- 
fume, but one as natural as earth 
itself and therefore in no way un- 
welcome. 

A movement, a new arrival, a 
swirl in the crowd, and the tartan 
changed. It changed again, and 
then from the centre of an eddy a 
white shirt rose above the heads and 
shoulders, a banner to focus our 
attention, as perhaps it was intended 
to do. 

The young man in the white shirt 
clambered higher, straddled the rails 
of one of the pens, and waited for 
the murmur of human voices and 
the protests of the animals to sub- 
side before attempting to address 
us. With a folded notebook held 
against his cheek, he began : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it’s after 


twelve now, and I think we might 
make a start—before it rains.” 

We laughed, appreciatively, duti- 
fully, ruefully, according to our 
different interests in the vagaries of 
the climate. Farmers and holiday- 
makers, housewives and fishermen, 
do not always agree on the weather. 
It was one of Tasmania’s driest 
summers on record, and there had 
not been enough rain to fill a saucer 
since mid-November, two months 
before. 

The auctioneer went on : 

“I should explain, I suppose, 
that we’re having the sale on a 
Thursday instead of the usual 
Wednesday because there was a 
rival attraction yesterday. As a 
matter of fact, I had another appoint- 
ment myself. I had to see a man 
about a horse.” 

More laughter. Yesterday was 
Cup Day in Hobart, two hours away 
by road, and no doubt many of the 
local farmers, orchardists, and fisher- 
men also had pressing engagements 
that would have prevented their 
attendance at the Buneena bi-monthly 
sale. 

He of the white shirt seemed to 
be very young for his job. I always 
associate auctioneering, perhaps un- 
justly, with faces that are furrowed 
by years and experience and eyes 
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that are disillusioned and shrewd. 
This fresh, open countenance did 
not accord with the trade of coaxing 
the last, reluctant shilling from wary 
purchasers. Was this the face to 
launch a thousand bids ? It occurred 
to me that perhaps it is a trade 
custom to select a special type of 
open-air auctioneer to conduct the 
smaller country sales, when people 
are genial, the atmosphere informal, 
and the city slicker and pavement 
smart Alec conspicuous, thank good- 
ness, only by their absence. 

The crowd waited expectantly, 
sellers and buyers with studied 
indifference, spectators with the eager 
curiosity of ignorance. The young 
man glanced at a list and gestured 
towards an adjoining pen. Three 
score pairs of eyes obediently followed 
the movement. He slapped the 
notebook against the other hand, 
and returned it to its former place 
beside his mouth—to serve as an 
amplifier? Then the attitude 
changed, suddenly. The voice 
dropped to a steady monotone and 


_ the words poured forth with easy 
| professional fluency. 


-~ eee 


“Lot number one. Number one. 
The prime porkers—here they are— 
how many are there? Three, four, 
five. Five prime porkers, lot number 
one, they’re on the market. What 
am I bid for five prime porkers ? 
Who'll start the bidding ? Shall I say 
fifteen? Fifteen—fifteen—fifteen— 
fourteen. . . . Come along, gentlemen, 
who'll make a start? They’re on the 
market, thirteen? ‘Thirteen... .” 

He dropped his arm and pointed 
a finger to a man in the ring. 

H2 
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“Thirteen I’m bid. Hut thirteen!” 

We were off. 

And what on earth was I doing at 
a small country sale of livestock and 
farm produce ? 


* Go,” our wives had said, “ and 
bring back fresh vegetables and 
fruit. We are going to sunbathe on 
the beach. You may take David and 
Jean with you.” 

Orders is orders. We packed a 
lunch and drove off westwards into 
the depths of the Peninsula, Mac and 
I with his small boy and my small 
girl. 

The Peninusla is about the size 
of an English county, and when I 
say English county I probably mean 
Rutland. Anyhow, the Isle of Arran 
is perhaps a better comparison, 
because the Peninsula is also a place 
of hills and blue water, tiny villages 
and a sparse population. Once it 
was a place of sorrow, a veritable 
glen of weeping, the enforced home 
of thousands who, it is said, left 
their country for their country’s 
good, transported in tossing brigs 
half across the world as punishment 
for any and every offence from 
stealing a purse to forging a will or 
joining in unlawful combination to 
form a trades union. Today, the 
evidence of that past remains in old 
stone walls and little windows, in the 
houses and piers that the convicts 
built, and in the hillsides that they 
cleared. The Peninsula is a land of 
small farms, and above all it is a 
land singularly unspoilt, where people 
of the restless city may find serenity 

and a simpler life in which the 
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remorseless clock loses its intimidat- 
ing dominance. There is plenty of 
room in Tasmania yet, and it is still 
possible to spend a summer holiday 
in the comfort of an_ all-electric 
cottage (which we call a chalet) 
overlooking a couple of miles of 
white sand, and to regard the beach 
as vulgarly crowded when two other 
families from Hobart seek to share 
its joys with the temporarily estab- 
lished residents on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

When I used the word ‘ village,’ 
I referred to the three or more 
habitations which, if grouped together 
within sight of each other, qualify 
for that grandiloquent collective. 
There are several villages within the 
bounds of the Peninsula, but the 
total population just breaks the 
thousand. Shopping facilities, need- 
less to say, are mercifully limited, but 
one can obtain the necessities of life. 
The meat comes from the local 
pastures, the fish swim offshore and 
come to the hook if not to the call, 
and some of the farms exhibit a 
notice at the roadside to advertise 
whatever they may have to sell at 
the moment. Fruit, however, at 
this time of year, the early summer, 
is scarce. The apples, pears and 
apricots are not yet ripe. The small 
stores cannot economically stock 
bananas and oranges from the main- 
land because they are perishable and 
do not sell quickly enough, which 
explains the wifely injunction to go 
forth and seek fresh provisions for 
the holiday larder and sideboard. 

For a few miles the road followed 
the edge of a narrow sea loch. Lazy 
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wavelets splashed the boulders, and 
a pattern of froth sparkled for a 
moment in the sunlight and then 
dissolved into the sand. Far across 
the deep blue of the bay, the moun- 
tains of the mainland rose in softer 
shades to a cloudless sky. It was 
very quiet, and the white sail of a 
yacht was the only sign of human 
activity. It could have been some- 
where among the firths and isles of 
the west of Scotland, except for the 
trees ; for on the hill slopes to our 
left, and scattered thinly along the 
bank between road and water, the 
luminous grey and the peeling bark 
proclaimed the omnipresent eucalypt, 
the gum. No, it could not be in 
Scotland. It could only be Australia, 
perhaps only Tasmania, at that, and 
especially in its blessed freedom from 
thronging, clamorous humanity. 

I observed as much to Mac, but 
for an academic and an historian he 
is curiously insensitive and earthy at 
times. 

“ Personally,” he replied, “ I could 
do with a bit more of the congested 
humanity for a spell, provided it 
includes a few market-gardeners and 
fruit-growers. You might slow down 
as we pass this house we’re coming 
to. You never know.” 

I slowed down, and sure enough, 
there was a crudely chalked notice 
sticking out by the gate. 

‘Eggs. Potatoes. Pumpkin.’ 

“Drive on,” said Mac. “We 
don’t want eggs and there are plenty 
of taters left. As for pumpkin! 
Pumpkin ! ” 

He shuddered. I accelerated. We 
were in agreement on that point, 
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namely that pumpkin is one of the 
more regrettable features of our 
Australian cuisine and a pervading 
blemish on the smaller hotel menu. 
It bulges ominously in every green- 
grocer’s window, a gaudy gourd of 
greater interest to the still-life artist 
than to the possessor of anything 
resembling a palate, frowned upon 
alike by André Simon and Hilaire 
Belloc, and eschewed by the dis- 
criminating eater. 

Mac settled back in his seat and 
assumed his lecture-room voice and 
manner. 

“The genus, or should I say 
species, pumpkin, is also popular in 
the United States, or so I am informed 
by travellers who have survived, a 
fact that is not without its significance. 
That country, as you are no doubt 
aware, is also not yet far removed 
from the pioneer beginnings, when 
young men went west with—er—with 
moccasin and powder-flask to stake 
a claim and make a fortune.” 

He warmed to his theme, eyes 
closed, legs outstretched. 

“You must remember, in all the 
more respectable adventure stories 
that we used to read, especially in 
those customarily presented as school 
prizes, that the first thing a settler’s, 
or hunter’s, or trapper’s wife did, 
as soon as Hiram had cleared a 
patch and felled the logs for a cabin, 
was to plant Indian corn and pump- 
kins. I have often thought how sad, 
how deflating it must have been for 
many a young adventurer at the end 
of his westward trek to find, not the 
yellow gold in them thar hills, but 
the livid mush of the pumpkin.” 
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He came to, with a start. 

“I say, come to think of it, that 
would work up into a thesis, you 
know. ‘Westward Ho and the Pump- 
kin. The Pumpkin, and its Influence 
on the Settlement of the Pacific 
Slopes.’ Why not? After all, there 
was a vast tome written on history 
and the potato.” 

Mac is always ‘going to’ write 
the thesis that will gain for him his 
master’s degree. 

“Why,” I asked in the hope of 
diverting his enthusiasm, “‘ why does 
it have to taste of earth—no, of 
ashes, and damp ashes at that ?” 

“T have never, so far as I can 
recall, actually eaten wet ashes, but 
I know what you mean. I also 
know the reason. Cast your mind 
back even farther, beyond the 
adventure yarns, to your early 
dabblings in Perrault, and the 
brothers Grimm, and Andersen. 
According to those authorities, the 
pumpkin was what the wicked 
charcoal-burner was turned into by 
the good fairy. That, presumably, 
would account for the flavour.” 

It was a tenable theory, granted 
certain premises. I drove on, ponder- 
ing. 

We came to a T junction, where 
a signpost said ‘TIloonya.’ Mac 
studied his touring map. 

“ Turn right,” he instructed. “ It 
marks Iloonya with a P.O., so if there’s 
a post office, there’ll probably be a 
shop or two as well.” 

** With ice-cream and cold drinks,” 
put in young David hopefully. 

“And comics,” added Jean. 
“ And anyhow, what a funny name ! 
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What does Iloonya mean ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s an old aborigine word,” 
I suggested, without positive know- 
ledge but probably with truth. 

** Yes, I know that, but what does 
it mean ?” 

“It’s the abo word for a post 
office,” said Mac helpfully, with 
somewhat less knowledge than mine. 
His line is European rather than local 
history. 

“I didn’t know the aborigines had 
post offices,” objected the persistent 
child. 

“ Quick, change the subject,” inter- 
jected Mac. “ Look over there, at the 
nice cows in that paddock.” 

“ Friesians,” Jean informed us 
contemptuously. She is something 
of an expert on domestic animals. 

The road narrowed and began to 
climb, and the trees closed in on 
either side. Brilliant sunlight dappled 
the bracken, and the coolness was 
welcome after the heat and glare. 
We passed a man sitting sideways on 
a large horse, half asleep as he jogged 
along, but otherwise the only feature 
of interest for the next three or four 
miles was a flattened and very dead 
snake in the middle of the road. 
Then we topped a rise and sidled 
down to a valley, with orchards and 
pasture, and roof-tops coy among 
nests of old trees, and we saw again 
the blue waters of the great harbour. 

Green fields sloped gently to a wind- 
break of cypress, and cows peered 
in calm inquiry over the tops of the 
hedges that bordered the road. A 
petrol-bowser marked the corner of 
a lane, and the billowing dust of our 
passage subsided as I halted by the 
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starkly official red of a telephone 
kiosk and the verandah’d front of 
the Iloonya Store and Post Office. 
Across the lane, a small garden was 
a riot of hollyhocks, foxgloves, pansies 
carnations, marigolds and agapanthus, 
and a hundred yards farther on, 
where the big trees arched overhead, 
I detected in the shadows the posts 
and rails of a country sale-yard. I 
thought of investigating, but Mac 
was impatient for the task in hand. 

“* This is it,” he announced briskly. 
“ City centre. Come on.” 

David and Jean, having observed 
the well-known name of PETERS on 
the wall, were already on their way 
in search of the ice-cream that it 
betokened. We followed them into 
the shop. When the two youngsters 
were satisfied, silenced, and licking, 
we put our inquiry to the smiling 
postmistress behind the counter. 

“Fresh fruit? Oh, I’m afraid 
not. You see, bananas don’t keep 
well, and it just isn’t worth while 
holding them in stock. None of the 
local fruit is ready yet. I’m sorry.” 

** And what about vegetables ? ” 

“TI only keep onions in the shop, 
but you should be able to get some 
at one of the farms along the road. 
Some of them have beans, and 
cabbage, and there’s pumpkin, of 
course.” 

** Yes,” said Mac, unenthusiastic- 
ally, “‘ pumpkin, of course.” 

* Anyhow,” I said, “ we'll take 
the onions while we have the chance, 
and drift along the road a bit farther 
and look for the other things.” 

“* How many would you like ?” 

We had no instructions about 
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quantities. I suggested a pound. 
Mac pooh-poohed that and said ten 
pounds, 

The postmistress smiled again, and 
said that she thought that two 
pounds would probably be enough 
for the time being. While weighing 
the onions, she went on : 

“In case you can’t find anything 
else, I could let you have some 
apples. They’re last season’s, out 
of the cool store, but quite good 
eating, and they stew nicely. You're 
very welcome to them.” 

She pressed upon us a cardboard 
box with two or three dozen Sturmers, 
Tasmania’s most useful multi- 
purpose, late-picked keeping apple, 
and firmly refused any suggestion of 
payment. 

“T see there’s a sale-yard down 
the lane,” I said. ‘“‘ Would there 
happen to be a sale about this time ? 
We like sales.” 

“Not for another five weeks. 
But if you’re interested, there’s a sale 
at Buneena today—that’s about ten 
miles on—over the hills by the first 
turn left. You might be able to 
pick up some vegetables there, too, 
and probably quite cheaply.” 

“ That is an idea. Let’s go on to 
Buneena and visit the sale.” 

The proposal was carried with 
acclamation. We thanked the friendly 
postmistress, who seemed to extract 
some amusement from our visit, 
packed the spoils into the boot, and 
went on our way. 

Before we reached the turning, 
we saw another sign leaning drunkenly 
by a gate, the blank side towards us, 
and Mac called a halt. 
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“If it isn’t ‘ Poison Laid,’ or ‘ All 
dogs shot,’ it might be ‘ Cabbages ’ 
or even ‘ French Beans.’ ” There’s 
nothing like being hopeful. 

It was ‘ Pumpkin ’ again. 

Mac groaned. 

“ Anyone would think this was 
the coast of Coromandel, where the 
early pumpkins grow.” 

“Tt was ‘blow,’ not ‘ grow,’” 
corrected Jean, “and then it goes 
on—‘in the middle of the woods 
lived the Yonghy Bonghy Bo.’ ” 

Mac was silent, but his lips moved. 
He appeared to be saying ‘ Blow all 
blowy pumpkins,’ but I may have 
been imagining things. Anyhow, the 
remainder of the ice-cream and 
fragments of Lear passed the next 
few minutes while we climbed a 
rough road among steep hill pasture 
and thin bush, till a descent brought 
into view yet another blue arm of 
our wildly indented coast-line. 

“What a day, what a day, what 
a day!” said Mac, opening his eyes 
again after two or three miles spent 
either in scholarly contemplation or 
hoggish slumber. He groped vaguely 
in the air, as though clawing at 
some half-remembered words floating 
before his dreamy eyes. 

“ * Never did sun——’ How does 
it go? ‘ Never did sun more beauti- 
fully steep in his first splendour 
valley, rock, and hill.’ Wordsworth, 
though you probably wouldn’t know 

that, being science, not arts.” 

At that precise moment we were 
rounding a particularly ferocious 
hairpin bend, where an articulated 
car with both front and rear engines 
would have been an advantage. 





“ Never,” I answered with feeling, 
“did the sun see a more beautifully 
steep valley, rock, or hill. Words- 
worth’s Lake District was a level 
plain compared with this.” 

We were near sea level once 
more ; we passed a farmhouse, and 
another, an open yard where a man 
was working on a lorry engine amid 
a litter of oil-drums, back-axles and 
discarded tyres, then a neat school 
building and half a dozen brightly 
painted bungalows, and we were in 
the centre of Buneena. 

It was sale day all right. There 
was even a parking problem—not 
one caused by sheer lack of space, 
but because the first-comers had 
appropriated all the best places 
under the shade of the trees. A car 
that has been standing long in the 
Australian summer sun would rouse 
complaints even from Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego. The situ- 
ation was aggravated by the vasty 
presence of a scarlet stock-transporter, 
the length of a cricket pitch, which 
towered over the sedans and utilities 
like a block of flats on a village green. 
Another group of vehicles clustered 
about the store and the bakery 
indicated lively trafficking within, 
and we drove past this centre of 
commerce and industry to find a 
reasonably sheltered plot on a beach 
by the roadside, where a row of 
gums did at least exert a moderating 
influence on the rays of the sun. We 
returned on foot to explore the 
metropolitan area. 

Munnnings would have loved 
Buneena on sale day. Here were 
the lined brown faces and oddly 
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angled limbs of men leaning on 
wooden rails or standing hand in 
belt assessing with shrewd gaze the 
form and value of a young bull. 
Here were men in jackets and men 
in blue jeans, men in white shirts, 
check shirts, khaki shirts, blue shirts, 
and heads not bare to the sun were 
crowned with wide-brimmed felt 
hats. There were countrywomen, 
too, gay in flowered cottons, gossiping 
in the background and arranging 
cakes and flowers and jars of jam 
on a table in a shed. Foraging dogs 
lolloped at the heels of excited 
children, disturbing the sheep in the 
pens and sending them to bunch 
lightly by the opposite rails. Tall 
trees surrounded the sale-yard, gums 
on one side, cypress on another, and 
between the trunks of a row of firs 
the blue of the bay was a background 
to the motley of people and animals, 
There was everything for the Mun- 
nings brush except gypsies and 
tinkers and the silk-shirted glossy- 
booted jockeys, diminutive beside 
leggy mounts. But there was enough 
to satisfy any eye, and I unfastened 
the case of my camera and watched 
for a picture. 

“Let’s try the store first,” said 
the earnest and conscientious Mac. 
“ Don’t forget, we’re here on business 
and we still haven’t got any fresh 
vegetables or fruit for the kids.” 

At that moment there was a tumult 
near the centre of the yard, laughter 
and shouts and an eddy in the 
crowd, and two fat women clambered 
hastily and heavily to the top of a 
pen and sat there, precariously 
balanced on their —— on the top- 
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most rail. David and Jean were 
quickly off the mark, so we abandoned 
the store and followed. Half a dozen 
young pigs (prime porkers? baconers ? 
backfatters ?) had broken loose while 
being manceuvred from the tray of 
a utility towards their destination 
behind the bars, and they were 
scuttling about in all directions with 
determination and agitated squeals. 
A number of small boys, no doubt 
imbued with the daily good-deed 
motive, were participating energetic- 
ally by getting in the way of two men 
who were trying to seize the escapees, 
and it was difficult to decide who 
was making the most noise—till we 
heard the old man. 

He was at the far end of the railed 
way between the rows of pens, an 
angular scarecrow with a drooping 
white moustache and eyebrows to 
match, and on his head was a képi. 
I think it was a képi. I mean the 
pillbox-shaped cap with the flat 
peak forrard, an article of head- 
gear that I thought went out with 
the Martini-Henry carbine, Doctor 
Livingstone, and the stirring yarns 
of Captain Mayne Reid. I was 
wrong; for here was the last survivor 
of the type, bobbing up and down 
as its owner danced in the path of 
the scampering piglets with a stick 
in his hand, while venting strange 
cries in a piercing tenor wail. 

“Yip-yip, hi-yi, you boys there, 
cackle-ackle-ackle-OI ! ” 

Down came the stick, away went 
the pig through his legs, and the 
boys laughed and the owners cursed. 

“We never called it a képi,” 
said Mac, “ not in English, anyhow, 
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though what our word for it is I 
haven’t an idea. But the one-time 
militia, or the volunteers—you know, 
the Soldiers of the Queen, ta-ra— 
they wore a cap like that. So did 
prison warders, didn’t they ? ” 

“I never saw a prison warder, 
but some of the services did wear 
a cap of that kind. Maybe the old 
chap’s a Peninsular War veteran.” 

“Peninsular War? There was 
never a war in the Peninsula. Do 
you mean against the blacks ? ” 

I have already said that Mac’s line 
is not local history. 

“Ass! Not here—Wellington’s 
Peninsular War. Where they buried 
him darkly at dead of night. I 
wonder whether this character held 
the lantern dimly burning.”’ 

“That was Moore, not Welling- 
ton,” replied the historian in a 
superior manner. “ But seriously, 
who did wear caps like that? I’m 
interested.” 

“ Merchant ship officers did, in 
the good old days,” I suggested. 
* You must have seen the illustrations 
in those round-the-Horn-in-sail 
books. ‘Roaring Bully Johnson, 
skipper of the barque Polly Flinders, 
first into Falmouth with the wool 
clip in 1878.’ ” 

“Dash it, I do believe you’re 
right,” said Mac, gazing upon the 
prancing ancient with a light in his 
eyes. He is a nautical enthusiast, of 
the strictly academic variety, and 
reads everything he can lay hands on 
about laying aloft to brail all, and 
stowing the mizzen t’gallants’l with 
the lee scuppers awash. (I dare say 

the technical detail and the apos- 
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trophes are dubious, but the atmo- 
sphere is right.) 

He went on: 

*‘Tll bet the old man was a blue- 
water sailor. He may have come 
out in his young days with a cargo 
of convicts. I say, there might be 
some good material here—make a 
paper for the Historical Society.” 

“ Not so fast,” I protested. “ He’s 
not quite that age yet. Transport- 
ation ceased a century ago. Besides, 
perhaps he was a prison warder, and 
not a sailor at all.” 

“ It'd be a pity to miss the chance 
of gathering a bit of history at first 
hand. I’m going to have a yarn 
with your Roaring Bully Johnson, 
and find out.” 

But the moment was not opportune 
for a What’s Your Line interview ; 
for the old man was exhausted by 
his exertions and his vocal efforts, 
and leant panting against the rails 
while the two men dispersed the 
helpful children and drove the last 
of the renegades into their pen. 
We collected our two youngsters 
and headed back towards the store, 
only to be enticed from the path by 
the display in the Countrywomen’s 
Association stall. True, there were 
no vegetables and no fruits, but there 
were flowers, baby garments, string 
bags, jams and cakes. We decided 
to insure against the failure of the 
principal part of our mission, and 
purchased by way of wife-appeasers 
a jar of plum jam and a sponge cake 
decorated with icing and cachous. 
They joined the apples and the onions 
in the boot of the car. 

The store was almost deserted, 
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from which we deduced that the 
hour of the sale was nigh or that the 
customers had exhausted their weekly 
spending money. We scanned the 
stock for fruit and vegetables, but if 
there were any on sale that day they 
were well concealed behind the bags, 
barrels, boxes, rolls, bundles, stacks, 
shelves, canisters and drums that 
seemed to house every other item 
likely to be useful to farmers, 
orchardists, fishermen and their wives, 

We inquired, without much hope, 
and were not disappointed. 

“ There might be some tomatoes— 
when the bus gets in this afternoon.” 

“ And fruit ?” 

“Well, there could be a case of 
oranges, but we won’t know——” 

“ Till the bus gets in ?” 

“ That’s right.” 

*“ Are those three lemons the last 
you have ?” 

“ That’s right. At least, till——” 

“the bus gets in. All right, 
we'll take them.” 

After all, lemons do prevent scurvy, 
as our revered founding father, 
Captain Cook, demonstrated to the 
world a couple of hundred years ago. 
Moreover, they go nicely with gin. 
And fish. 

“We're still pretty shy on the 
things we’re supposed to be here 
for,’ said Mac, despondently. 
“Deficient in vitamins, unless we 
suck the lemons. I hope the sale 
yields better dividends.” 

“TI hope it does, but if there are 
no vegetables, there are sure to be 
some good pictures. So come on,” 
and I led the way back. 

We were just in time; for as we 
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joined the fringe of the crowd, the 
young man in the white shirt made 
his announcement and opened the 
day’s proceedings. 

“... theyre on the market. 
Fifteen I’ve got. Hut fifteen! Hut 
fifteen! Hut fifteen! I’ve got to 
sell em out. Pay me fifteen—sold ! ” 

Slap went the notebook against 
his hand, a tick of the pencil, and he 
moved to the next pen. 

“A sow and five suckers. What 
am I bid for the sow and five suckers ? 
Come along, gentlemen, they’re on 
the market, I’ve got to sell ’em out. 
Who'll start at thirty pounds? 
Thirty—thirty—thirty. . . .” 

I looked at the faces around me, 
at the puckered eyes, the tight lips. 
How did they make a bid? Not an 
eyelid flickered, not a finger was 
raised, not a voice answered the 
auctioneer’s pleas. But there were 
bids from somewhere, because the 
monotone was faithfully repeating 
them. 

ae start at twenty-one. 
Twenty-one I’m bid for the sow and 
five suckers. They’re on the market. 
Hut twenty-two! Hut twenty-two ! 
Twenty-three... .” 

Dust, the sharp tang of the sheep’s 
wool and the scent of the pines, and 
I was back at the sales I used to visit 
in Perth, hard by the metals that 
carried the southrons to the grouse 
moors and Their Méajesties to 
Balmoral. There was an added and 
different scent in the air there, 
blown from the chimneys of the 
blue and green locomotives in the 
yards near by, but the brown faces 
round the rails bore the same 


expression—or lack of it, and the 
eyes and lips never moved as the 
auctioneer rattled a crescendo of 
figures, up and up till suddenly the 
bidding ceased with an entry in a 
book, and the owner of one of those 
impassive countenances had acquired 
the lot, presumably by telepathy. 

There is some profound mystery, 
some solemn ritual, in the business 
of the sale-yard, in Tasmania and in 
Scotland, by blue Derwent or silvery 
Tay. The very faces were the same, 
though this should be no surprise, 
for in the old farming families of 
this island there was an early injection 
of blood from Fife and Forfar and 
the Big County. 

I brought myself back to the 
present with a jerk. I was not near 
the Inches and within sight of 
Kinnoull, but under the gum-trees 
and hearing the lap of the southern 
ocean at Buneena—and hearing, too, 
the voice of the young man in the 
white shirt. 

“. . . Hut forty-two! Hut forty- 


two! They're on the market— 
forty-three [ve got. Hut forty- 
three! Pay me forty-three! 
Sold!” 


A pen of lambs changed hands, 
and the auctioneer made marks in a 
notebook that was crumpled in his 
hand. ‘Hut’? What on earth was 
‘hut’? 

The white shirt moved one pen 
along, and the crowd surged gently 
in its wake, I and my camera on the 
outskirts. I saw another picture— 
sunlight and shadow, colour and 
animation, life as it is. Reset— 
f. 4.5 and a sixtieth. Click! 
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The voice resumed its chant. 

“. . . Ten ewes I have. Pen of 
ten ewes. They’re on the market. 
What am I——? Hey, what’s that 
feller doin’ in there ?” 

We surveyed the pen. That feller, 
with the monstrous curly horns like 
a lusty Viking, was no ewe. The 
auctioneer took the intrusion in his 
stride. 

“Oh, well, whatever he’s doing 
there is no business of mine. And 
I wouldn’t tell even if I did know. 
He’ll wait his turn to the next lot.” 

The conversational tone changed 
immediately into the professional 
chant, and the notebook by his cheek 
flung out the words. 

“Ten ewes, they’re on the market. 
Who'll start the bidding? Twenty 
shillings each I'm bid. Twenty— 
twenty-one — twenty-one — hut 
twenty-one. .. .” 

Again the ‘ hut’ business. Hut ? 
Very puzzling. But what on earth 
were Mac and the youngsters doing 
while I was absorbed in the ritual of 
the sale? I climbed the rails of the 
nearest pen, and cast an eye round 
the yard. 

I did not have to search very far; 
for I saw them at once against the 
bright background of a row of trailer 
caravans whose aluminium sheathing 
spoke of Public Works Department 
ownership, and the presence of a 
road or bridge gang working some- 
where in the vicinity. The men had 
evidently returned for the midday 
break, for several were busy at the 
doorways of their mobile houses, 
washing briskly, preparing food, or 
eating a meal in the open. I hurried 
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across, and arrived just as Mac 
opened the ball. 

“You'll be operating on that 
bridge improvement along the road?” 

“ That’s right.” 

* T know your boss up in Hobart— 
nice bloke he is, too, to fix you up 
with a job in a place like this at the 
best time of year.” 

Mac’s eye swept the scene, and 
took in the beach below the line of 
trees, the jetty with its fishing-boats, 
the hills across the bay, and the 
craypots and the nets drying beside 
the caravans. The man grinned. 

* It’s not bad,” he admitted. 

* How’s fishing ? ” 

“Not bad. Plenty flathead, a few 
perch, and you can always get a cray 
or two round the point.” 

“ So I see.” 

Like cardinals lying in state, five 
handsome crayfish reposed on the 
steps of the caravan, newly boiled, 
and probably destined for somebody’s 
lunch—several lunches. 

** Have one.” And the largest was 
proffered after a mock attack on 
David’s face with the more ferocious 
end. 

* No, no,” protested Mac, without 
conviction. “I’m not taking your 
tucker. Ahem! At least, not unless 
you let me pay for it.” 

“We've plenty. And plenty more 
where that came from. They just 
walk right into the pots themselves. 

Here, son.” 

Whereupon the senior and fattest 
of the recumbent ecclesiastics was 
deposited firmly in a small pair of 
gingerly receptive hands. 

After another exchange, Mac and 
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his new friend reached an honourable 
compromise. One cray was accepted 
as a gift, and a second was purchased 
for the price of a bottle of beer. 

“Thanks. That’s our dinner fixed 
for tonight—and what’s more im- 
portant, it’ll please the wives. I 
told you I knew your boss in Hobart, 
didn’t I? Well, when I get back, 
I'll remember to tell him what a 
good job you blokes are doing down 
here.” 

“Oh, no; oh, no; now don’t do 
that,” the man interjected hastily. 
“We're all right, aren’t we, Ern?” 

His mate, in the doorway of the 
caravan, had been occupied in slicing 
bread and peeling hard-boiled eggs 
during the conversation. 

“ That’s right,” he agreed. 

“Why not ?” asked Mac. 

“ Well, it’s like this. You tell the 
boss you reckon we're doin’ a 
specially good job down here, and 
the next time we make a blue, why, 
he comes down on us all the harder, 
see? Don’t get him expecting too 
much, see? That’s right, isn’t it, 
Ern ? ” 

“ That’s right,” replied the phleg- 
matic partner, who reminded me 
of the immortal Mr Padge, whose 
limited vocabulary annoyed Mr Pooter 
so much. 

We left them to their meal— 
which, incidentally, would not have 
disgraced a table at the Savoy—and 
headed back towards the car. 

“ That’s given me quite a useful 
line,’ suddenly said Mac. “The 
highway through the ages. Solid 
material for a thesis there. ‘ Man 
and the maintenance of communi- 
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cations.’ You know—the Roman 
road, Chaucer and the Pilgrims’ Way. 
Telford and Macadam. Local interest 
versus national needs. The problem 
of severance. The place of man 
in——”? 

I interrupted. Single-minded 
enthusiasts are apt to run on. 

“ The place of the crayfish in our 
economy is in the boot. Open the 
lid.” 

He did so, and then tallied our 
day’s takings. 

“Apples, onions, three lemons, 
one jar plum jam, one cake, and two 
crayfish. H’m! It’s a bit short of 
chlorophyll, isn’t it? Do I mean 
chlorophyll? Anyhow, that’s what’s 
supposed to be good for you in 
greens, greens, glorious greens. All 
this is nice and tasty, but not accord- 
ing to specification. We'd better 
have a look-see at the vegetable 
section of the sale, Rob, or there’ll 
be things said when we get back. 
Come on.” 

We found the garden produce 
ranged in cartons and old apple- 
boxes at the back of a shed where 
the tireless ladies of the Country- 
women’s Association were preparing 
lunches, and we inspected the offer- 
ings. It was evident that the lots 
represented the surplus from various 
gardens, for the contents were usually 
mixed and the quantities small, 
though somewhat large for our 
immediate needs. There was a box 
of potatoes, another of carrots and 
potatoes, and a third with potatoes 
and pumpkin. One contained several 
massive swedes resting on a bed of 
broad beans. There were beans 
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partnered with pumpkins, carrots 
with swedes, cabbages with pumpkins, 
and a large box of cabbages. 

We were still trying to identify a 
box that we could reasonably buy, 
when an exclamation from Jean 
made us look up. 

“Good lord,” exclaimed Mac, 
“here’s our old friend, the sea-dog. 
Now I might be able to have a yarn 
with him. You never know. He 
might just give me the lead I want 
for a research project.” 

Képi rakishly aslant on his thin 
grey locks, Roaring Bully Johnson 
had rounded the corner of the shed 
and was bearing down upon us, and 
it was he who got in the first word. 

“You wantin’ some vegetables ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied eagerly. “ We 
were wondering if we could buy a 
box, right here, I mean.” 

“Eh, you can’t buy any o’ these. 
They’re all listed in the auction. 
See the chalked numbers, can’t 
you?” 

It was quite true, every box bore 
a number on its side. 

“What a nuisance,” said Mac. 
“Then we'll have to wait and bid. 
And it looks as though they’re at 
the tail end, judging by the numbers.” 

“Won't take long, won’t take 
long,” cackled the ancient warrior, 
or comrade of Nelson, or whatever 
he was. “ Sale’ll be over by one 
o'clock. But there, now, I can sell 
ye’ something. Mine didn’t get 
listed—got here a bit late. This 
way.” 

We followed him as he half trotted 
back the way he had come, to a 
utility, which might have been as 
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old as himself, had it not been clear 
that he was of a day prior to the era 
of the internal combustion engine. 

“ There ! ” he announced proudly, 

There, indubitably, it was. Solitary 
and magnificent, in the rear of the 
tray, a gross monster all stripes and 
streaks and convolutions and not at 
all unlike the illustrations of some- 
thing awful in a medical text-book, 
there lay the father of all pumpkins, 

“What d’ye think o’ that?” 
demanded the owner and breeder 
of this magnificent fruit. “ Biggest 
I’ve grown in years. She’s a beaut, 
isn’t she ?” 

“ She’s a beaut,” I echoed weakly. 

“ Certainly is,” echoed Mac. 

“ Keep you goin’ for near a week, 
she would.” 

“ That’s right—perhaps a month.” 

“Good for you, too. Good for 
young bones.” 

The peak of the képi nodded 
vigorously in the direction of the 
two wide-eyed youngsters. 

“‘ Er—yes, very nutritious.” 

“Tl say. Full of iron, that’s why. 
Well, I reckon she’d be just what 
you'd be wantin’, eh ?” 

At this point, I took a chance 
on the old boy being a trifle hard 
of hearing, and with a muttered 
“Positively no pumpkin, Mac,” I 
discreetly backed away. After all, 
Mac had said that he wanted to have 
a yarn with this fount of history, and 
this, I felt, was his chance. I 
rejoined the ring about the auctioneer. 

“ Lot thirty-five. The young bull. 
Now, gentlemen, here’s a good buy 
worth a good bid to start him off. 
Who'll start at forty pounds? Forty 
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pounds. Forty. Forty. He’s on 
the market and I’ve got to sell him 
out. Who'll start the bidding? 
Thank you! Twenty-five I’m bid 
for the young bull. Hut twenty-five. 
Twenty-five. Twenty-six I’ve got. 
Twenty-seven. Hut twenty-seven.” 

Of course, the staccato ‘ hut’ that 
emerged from his lips with the 
suddenness of a pea from a pea- 
shooter was ‘at.’ The bidding 
stands at—. And now the chant: 
“.. . thirty-four. Hut thirty-four. 
He’s on the market and I’ve got to 
sell him out. Hut thirty-four for 
her he’s done!” 

Why the little song? And the 
mixed genders ? 

After two or three repetitions, I 
managed to write it down. It 
never varied, and it always seemed 
to be introduced towards the end 
of the bidding, as though the ears 
of the stubborn countrymen had to 
be titillated with a little soft music 
as a means of squeezing the last 
reluctant bids from their owners. 
As for the mixture of the genders, 
that was obviously a matter of 
euphony. While I was speculating 
on how the auctioneer first acquired 
his theme song, interest shifted to 
the next lot. 

There it was again, and just as 
sweet now as ’twas before. 

me hut twenty-three, hut 
twenty-three, hut twenty-three for 
her she’s done.” 

This time, the gender was right 
but not the number, for ‘she’ was 
a pen of five ewes. But who cared ? 
It sounded well. 
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all the dairy heifers, prime porkers, 
yearling steers, milch cows, two- 
tooth comeback ewes, store pigs, 
Friesian calves, and one good ‘stock 
pony (complete with saddle and 
bridle) had been sold. There 
remained the vegetables, and I re- 
joined my party by the cardboard 
cartons. 

“ There are only two boxes likely 
to be much use to us,” Mac told 
me. “ That one—the half-box of 
beans with the lettuces on top, and 
the next but one along, about a dozen 
lettuces on their own.” 

“ For goodness’ sake, not a dozen 
lettuces. We'd better concentrate on 
the mixed lot.” 

Fortunately, for I was beginning 
to feel hungry, both boxes came 
early under the hammer, and it was 
the bean-lettuce combination that 
came first. 

“What am I bid for the lettuces 
and beans? Who'll start? Thank 
you, madam. Three shillings I’m 
bid. Three. Hut three. Three 
and six. Three and six. And nine. 
Four. Hut four. Hut four... .” 

“Go on,” said Mac brusquely ; 
“ for heaven’s sake, get cracking.” 

“TI thought you were going to. 
Anyhow, I haven’t the technique. 
You try waggling an eyebrow.” 

“ Hut five. Five and three. Five 
and three. Hut five and three, she’s 
gone. Sold!” 

“ Five and six,” interjected Mac 
weakly, and too late. 

“ Blast! Now there’s nothing but 
the lettuces. Or should we take the 
dozen cabbages ? ” 

“ They'd last us a month. Stick 
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to the lettuces and let’s get it over. 
And you bid.” 

I accepted the responsibility, but 
made no attempt to convey my offers 
by telepathy or eyebrow semaphore. 
I spoke. Anyhow, I did get my 
little tune, as well as the lettuce, 
which was not bad value. 

* Hut five and nine, hut five and 
nine, hut five and nine for her, she’s 
done.” 

We collected our rations of chloro- 
phyll and made for the car. The 
interior of the boot didn’t look so 
bad after all, though I feared the 
monotony of a green salad diet over 
the next few days. 

We dispatched a sandwich lunch 
under the trees by the shore, where 
a blazing sun had made the sand 
above the tide-mark just too hot 
for a bare foot to tolerate, and 
we remembered the appeals of our 
parched throats. While the younger 
half of the party equipped itself with 
more ice-cream and fizzy beverages, 
the older half found sanctuary and 
cold beer in a tent thoughtfully 
provided with a temporary licence 
for the day by the owner of the 
nearest hotel, for Buneena had none 
of its own. 

Rested and refreshed, we drove 
home the way we had come, and even 
paid a call at ‘Eggs. Potatoes. 
Pumpkin’ in the hope that there were 
beans as well. We were unlucky. 


We made our report to head- 
quarters, which had moved back from 
the beach to have tea on the verandah 
of the Macs’ chalet. 

“The score,” announced Mac, 


“is fair to middling. If we haven’t 
got all the vitamins and chlorophyll 
you think we ought to have, it just 
isn’t our fault. The Peninsula doesn’t 
breed them. This is the list. Two 
pounds of onions. A box of apples, 
thanks to an angelic postmistress, 
Three lemons. One jar of plum jam. 
A cake, home-made. Two cray- 
fish—which is something you didn’t 
expect. Er—twelve lettuces——” 

“ Twelve lettuces |” 

“Ahem! Very good for you, 
lettuces. And—well, that’s the lot.” 

*You’ve forgotten something,” 
cried Jean. 

“Yes,” added David. “The 
pumpkin ! ” 

“Pumpkin? What pumpkin ?” 

“The pumpkin the old man gave 
us while you and Uncle Rob were— 
were in the beer-tent.”’ 

“ That’s right,” corroborated the 
youth’s female accomplice. “ We 
helped him to put it in the back.” 

I opened the boot. Of vast 
proportions, like the nose of the 
celebrated Dong, and just as ghastly 
in my sight, the great gourd lay in 
the forefront of the spoil, and on 
top of the cake. (I dare say that by 
this time the cake would have 
acquired a faint flavour of onions, so 
perhaps it was just as well.) 

“A pumpkin,” said Marjorie 
brightly. “ That is nice. And such 
a big one, too.” 

* And full of iron,” added Ruth, 
who knows I dislike the taint of rust 
in my food. 

Mac said nothing. He merely 
glowered at the innocent recipients 
of the old man’s bounty. 
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“ Let’s get it all inside, and put 
the crays in the fridge. We've got 
a leg of lamb for tonight, so we'll 
have some nice pumpkin with it,” 
said Marjorie. 

We did, too, and even Mac toyed 
with a forkful or two. Of course, 
we were hungry, as one always is 
after a day in the open with the bush 
behind and the sea before. It wasn’t 
too bad—with lots of mint sauce on it. 

Replete, I remembered suddenly 
the old man of the sea. 

“ By the way, Mac, did you have 
your chat with Roaring Bully 
Johnson ? ” 
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** Oh, yes ; yes, I did, as a matter 
of fact. Funny old character, wasn’t 
he, the way he danced about in front 
of those piglets ? ” 

“Yes, very funny, but did you 
find out anything of his past, and 
why he wore that képi ? ” 

Mac downed the last of his whisky 
before replying. 

** He’d been a postman.” 

I offered my consolation to the 
disappointed historian. 

“Never mind. Your first idea 
was best after all. And now you'll 
have some first-hand data for a thesis 
on ‘ Man and the Pumpkin.’ ” 








‘MY GOODNETH! MY GWYNETH! M‘GUMPH!?’ 


BY E. V. W. 


THE cri de ceur which gives this 
story its title rang out along the 
down platform of Kuala Lumpur 
railway station and caused such panic 
that the Night Mail to Singapore 
was delayed for twenty minutes. 

In point of fact, I don’t believe 
Mrs M‘Gumph was guilty in this 
particular case; so far as I know she 
has never yet put the fluence directly 
on a person, although by her malign 
interference with plumbing, elec- 
tricity, door-handles, septic tanks 
and so forth she has undoubtedly 
frayed human nerves to screaming 
point and been responsible for some 
very odd behaviour. Also, Gwyneth, 
of whom more later unfortunately, 
is quite the naughtiest child of my 
acquaintance and, proven Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice though she be, needs no 
help in her chosen field of mal- 
practice. 

Some of you may remember Mrs 
M‘Gumph. She is our Private 
Witch and had her literary debut 
in the pages of ‘ Maga’ several years 
ago.! The trouble is, she can read, 
and I fear that publicity went to her 
head. Anyway, since then she has 
acquired a horrid notoriety. Either 
she is the world’s most enthusiastic 
votary of Free Love, mariages de 
convenance, or what you will, and 
has bred indiscriminately and multi- 


1 ‘Mrs M‘Gumph,’ ‘ Maga,’ October 1954. 


racially, or she has brought the 
difficult art of ubiquity to a very fine 
pitch. Myself, I think it is a combina- 
tion of the two; certain it is that 
she is now a kind of Universal Haunt 
and that J am not only blamed for 
her peccadilloes, but am frequently 
identified with her. 

She joined us immediately after 
our honeymoon, when we played 
into her hands by taking a cottage 
where the only means of getting 
water was by way of a rotary pump. 
She soldiered with us both before 
and during the war and later came 
with me to Burma. This is the 
only time she is known to have 
travelled by ship; having had a 
very splendid time breathing ice- 
water down the cabin blowers and 
fixing all portholes and windows so 
that they wouldn’t close until we 
were through the Canal—it was 
February and there was a sharp 
frost in the desert—she then jammed 
everything shut and puffed scalding 
steam at us all the way to Colombo. 
There she took up with a Water 
Genie and removed a propeller, 
putting us into dry dock for three 
weeks while she cavorted with her 
light-of-love. Eventually she and 
I joined Charles in Mingaladon, and 
there she enjoyed a rumbustious 
mésalliance with a nat who lived in 
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a Judas-tree in the garden. This 
proved so much to her liking that 
she stayed on with our successors, 
and only returned to England some 
four years later, since when she has 
invariably travelled by air, usually 
in company with poor Charles. 
Presumably she found her own 
broomstick too uncomfortable, be- 
cause we were all at home when she 
arrived and she took it out of us by 
staging a spectacular reunion via the 
septic tank. This set the Surrey 
County Council an almost insoluble 
problem and caused our landlord 
to make some highly slanderous 
suggestions anent our desirability as 
tenants. You see what I mean about 
swaying human behaviour. 

She found England congenial and, 
helped by the Anglo-Burman brood 
who had followed her back, at once 
entered upon a phase which I, at 
any rate, would sooner forget. It 
involved not only the septic tank, 
but also the safety-valve on the 
kitchen boiler (thermostatically con- 
trolled and guaranteed foolproof), 
spiders, roof-tiles, my fur coat and 
the drawing-room purdonium. (I had 
to look that up in the dictionary, it 
was on the inventory.) She appar- 
ently took a hatchet to it one night, 
because it was in pieces next morning 
and the carpet was ankle-deep in 
coal-dust. The fur coat was in 
store, moth-proofed and refrigerated, 
and even so she chewed a hole in the 
seat. 

Then we moved to Malaya. 
Charles went out by air and arrived 
without mishap. I followed by sea 
and suffered neither molestation nor 


inconvenience. Mrs M‘Gumph was 
happily esconced in my mother’s 
house where she had met gas for 
the first time in her misbegotten 
life and found that it offered even 
wider scope for mischief than elec- 
tricity. My mama’s letters at this 
time were heartrending—but con- 
soling, nonetheless, since they made 
it plain that Mrs M‘G. was unlikely 
to join forces with us yet awhile. 

This was a cause for much jubila- 
tion. Charles had already envisaged 
all the possibilities attendant on her 
inevitable arrival, while I had been 
through hell, thanks to her whimsies, 
during the weeks immediately before 
I sailed . . . things like sending 
all our newly acquired tropical 
clothes into store and keeping out 
my tweeds, the eiderdowns, our 
thick dressing-gowns and Charles’s 
bowler. These were fairly obvious 
tricks; far more subtle was the 
way in which she lost my passport 
so that it had expired by three weeks 
before I could renew it. 

My father was born in St Kitts, 
a starting-point which even today 
is safe and British, but J put in 
an appearance in a Native State of 
India, while Charles was born in 
the Cape. Because my passport had 
lapsed, this apparently made me a 
Displaced Person of the first water. 
I could have got an Indian passport, 
or a South African one, just for the 
asking, but to have myself re- 
established as a British Subject by 
birth, which I am, and had been 
without query until then, was just 
about impossible. I was either 
Indian or South African or, after 
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a good deal of argy-bargy, I could 
be a Citizen of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. 

Citizen? A la lanterne! I was 
blessed if I was going to be a citizen 
of anywhere. 

It was at this point that Mrs 
M‘Gumph, fascinated by all the 
potentialities of a gas-poker in con- 
conjunction with a defunct boiler, de- 
cided to remain with my mother. 
The temporary respite which com- 
prised the voyage out and my first 
five weeks in Malaya made a very 
welcome break. 

As a respite, it was short lived. 
The sixth letter from my mama was 
jubilant, if unfeeling to our way of 


thinking. 
‘There has been no trouble for 
several days now,’ she wrote. 


‘Life is back to normal, all the 
greenhouse windows are intact and 
the new asparagus-bed looks like 
being a success after all. The only 
thing that puzzles us is that the 
garden besom has disappeared from 
the potting-shed. Do you think 
there’s anything in this ?’ 

There was. Mrs M‘Gumph flew 
in to Kuala Lumpur that afternoon. 

Malaya is not a country where 
one wants to be plagued by alien 
witches. There are quite enough 
indigenous covens without the intro- 
duction of foreigners. The local 
variety, ‘ hantus’—or hantu-hantu if 
you are a stickler for syntax—are 
very formidable creatures indeed. 
Really, I suppose, they are ghosts 
rather than witches, but the overall 
effect is much the same. In general 
they are females and pretty revolting 
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females at that—they tend to wear 
their insides outside and their vital 
statistics back to front, at the same 
time being endowed with far more 
than their fair share of sex appeal. 
There is, however, the odd male 
among them. He is usually reported 
in the Press as being an orang minya 
or ‘ oily man,’ and the sceptical hold 
that he is really a nocturnal prowler 
who has smeared his nakedness with 
grease, the better to evade capture. 
As a breed they are capable of 
practically all the nastier misdemean- 
ours, and it was with one of these 
that we feared Mrs M‘Gumph would 
set up house. She did, but not 
immediately. 

She is a choosy old harridan, and 
I suppose it was understandable that 
she should take time in picking a 
mate. He would have to be a hantu 
of parts; he would have to know 
how best to exploit the foibles and 
weaknesses of the P.W.D., the 
Ministry of Works, the Camp 
Commandant and the Federation 
Army’s counterpart of R.E.M.E., all 
of whom had a hand in the smooth 
running of our house. He would 
also need the ability to assess the 
strength implicit in our servants, for 
they, both from loyalty to us and 
from their own innate face-saving 
instincts, would go all out to circum- 
vent any malefic interference with 
our comfort. Mrs M‘Gumph’s 
worse half, in other words, was 
going to take some finding. For the 
first few months, therefore, she was 
on her own and treated us com- 
paratively gently. 
She opened the offensive by intro- 
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ducing a swarm of wild bees to one 
of the spare bedrooms and settling 
them in cosy suspension from the 
fan. In this her timing was faulty ; 
for Charles, who becomes unhappy 
at the mere hum of a bumble-bee, 
had gone down to Singapore for a 
conference, and I, who am in this 
one instance completely fearless, 
simply went about my daily round 
with a dozen or so of our guests 
crawling all over me. All the same, 
wild bees are large and can be savage, 
and I was in no way sorry when the 
Malayan equivalent of a Bee Master 
came and took the lot away in a 
plastic dustbin. 

Her next move was to tamper with 
the lightning-conductors, thereby 
ensuring that in the next big storm 
they buckled and burst into flames 
and the ‘ earth’ of one was wrenched 
clean out of the ground. There was 
also an overpowering smell of brim- 
stone on the front verandah which 
made us speculate rather apprehen- 
sively on Mrs M‘Gumph’s possible 
choice of a paramour. But this was 
the only unease she caused us, since 
thunderstorms are so much a part 
of life in Malaya that no one pays them 
much heed. The people who were 
really put out were the P.W.D., and 
they were astonishingly stuffy about 
the whole thing. It would, they said, 
create a precedent if we were given 
new conductors. 

“Then create one,” commanded 
Ah Foo,in the lordly tones befitting 
his status as Charles’s Number One 
Boy. In the heat of the moment he 
spoke in his native Hokkien, but all 
of us, including the Indian overseer, 
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took the point and a precedent was 
duly created. 

Mrs M‘Gumph, having lost the 
first two rounds, took time off to 
think up something that would really 
unnerve us. 

After a lapse of some weeks she 
returned to what she has always 
looked on as the most satisfying 
means of disruption, to wit, the 
plumbing. For a while she merely 
treated us toa rehash of past triumphs, 
jamming ball-Cocks, blocking over- 
flows, destroying washers or drilling 
invisible holes in various pipes. 
This made for some slight ennui but 
nothing more, our Chinese staff 
being past masters in the art of 
do-it-yourself. She then thought 
up a more subtle plan which might 
have succeeded had she not recognised 
Cookie’s youngest as the perfect 
stooge. 

At the time, we were living in a 
very old bungalow which had been 
built well before the days of mod. 
cons. These had been added later 
and the question of U-bends for the 
waste-pipes from the baths had 
evidently proved insuperable. In- 
stead, the waste-pipes sloped gently 
for a few inches, flattened out for 
twelve feet beneath the verandahs and 
rose a scant two inches before 
debouching into the encircling mon- 
soon drain. Mrs M‘G.’s idea was, 
first, to fix the plugs—they were of 
plunger type and never very reliable 
—so that although there was always 
a fair volume of water flowing out- 
wards, she herself had direct access 
to any given bath; secondly, the 
pipes themselves had to be stuffed 
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with any nauseating substance she 
could find—the ant-eaten corpse of 
a chichak, for instance, or manure 
from the garden—while the point 
of exit was to be sealed with mud ; 
thirdly, she would increase the normal 
force of the prevailing wind, con- 
centrating it in individual blasts 
straight at the waste-pipes so that 
the damming matter was blown back 
upon the hapless bather. She could 
rely on help from the wind; to my 
certain knowledge it was capable of 
blowing from every point of the 
compass simultaneously; but she 
sadly underrated the ingenuity of her 
aide-de-camp, the small, newly-able- 
to-crawl Chin Chong. 

Chin Chong, ecstatically co- 
operative, spent one glorious morn- 
ing playing under the durian-trees in 
the next-door garden, whereupon it 
became blazingly clear to him that 
durians were the perfect coagulant. 
Before sealing the outer rim of each 
pipe, he pushed in as much husk 
and pulp as he could. For a short 
while the result was appalling, but 
by its very awfulness it put paid to 
this particular phase. Durians are 
a fruit much prized by Asian palates 
and indeed they are not too un- 
pleasant in the actual eating. But 
they have a stench that has to be 
encountered to be believed possible. 
Had Mrs M‘Gumph known the 
country properly, she would never 
have agreed to the inclusion of this 
noxious fruit in her scheme. As it 
was, she accepted Chin Chong as a 
knowledgeable confederate and within 
ten minutes the entire bungalow 
reeked to the heavens. The plot 
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was therefore discovered long before 
either Charles or I changed for dinner, 
which was just as well, for we were 
dining in High Society and eau de 
durian, as a bath essence, would have 
done nothing for us. 

There followed what ought to 
have been a period of calm and 
wasn’t. Thwarted for the third 
consecutive time, Mrs M‘Gumph 
went off in search of outside support 
and by all rights our lives should 
have been peaceful. But the perfect 
collaborator was evidently hard to 
find and soon our telephone was 
ringing at frequent intervals as friend 
after friend rang up to report on her 
movements. 

“Ellen? Have you got that witch 
of yours? Because if you haven’t, 
we have.” 

“Oh heavens, have you? Are 
you sure ?” : 

*T certainly am.” 

“‘ What’s she up to now? ” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. The 
plumbing, of course.” 

“ Oh.” 

“ Well, don’t just say ‘oh.’ The 
whole house is awash. What do we 
do?” 

“* Accept my apologies, for a start, 
and my gratitude for giving her 
house-room to go on with.” 

“That’s helpful, I must say. 
There must be something . . .” 

“Well, you could try leaving a 
broom about where she’s likely to 
see it.” 

“You buy it then, dear. The 
kebun’s has disappeared.” 

“Oh, then not to worry. She'll 
be off soon.” 
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And later, in a strong Australian 
accent: “Ellen? That Mrs Mug- 
wump of yours is playing all hell with 
the children’s bathing-pool ; it’s full 
of snakes.” 

“ Snakes ? ” 

“Too right they’re snakes. Big 
ones.” 

“Well, I don’t really think it’s 
her fault. She’s with Sally at the 
moment.” This was before I fully 
appreciated Mrs M‘G.’s powers of 
ubiquity. “And for pity’s sake 
don’t call her ‘Mugwump,’ she’ll 
only take offence.” 

* Ah, the hell with it. You come 
get her.” 

And so it went on, until finally 
Our Maithie came on the line. Dear 
Maisie; all her Christian names 
hiss with sibilants, while she herself 
is cursed with the thickest lisp I 
have ever heard. A benevolent fate 
guided her into marriage with a man 
called Theobald, their surname is 
Thorold and their children Thelma 
and Gywneth, and altogether one 
gets the imprethon that the entire 
family lithpth, an impediment which 
is madly contagious if you hear much 
of it. Maithie is blonde and buxom 
and ebullient, and the greatest fun. 
She now rang me up, ticking like 
a chichak. 

“ Mithith Whate ? ” 

it Yeth ? ” 

“ Oh, it ith you, Ellen. Your voith 
thounded thtrange.” 

“And well it might,” I said, 
“with Mrs M‘Gumph on the randan 
and the entire population of Malaya 
breathing fire and slaughter down 
my neck.” 
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“Oh, poor you. Yeth, I’d heard, 
and I’m tho thorry. You thee; we’ve 
got her too.” 

* Oh, Maithie, you can’t have.” 

But yeth. The’th thtuck all Cook- 
ie’th rithe paper together and he’th 
promithed the children macaroonth 
for their eleventheth and they’re all 
thcreaming at onthe.” 

“Oh, for Pete’th thake—I mean 
sake—buy some more. You really 
can’t blame her for that.” 

** Who elth ? It wath in a bithcuit- 
tin and now the tin’th thwimming 
in water.” 

This certainly sounded like Mrs 
M‘G. On the other hand, after ten 
days which had seen the end of 
several hitherto beautiful friendships, 
I felt the time had come to apportion 
blame realistically. 

** Look, Maithie,” I said. “ You 
know perfectly well your Cookie’s a 
renowned incompetent. I’m blowed 
if I’m going to be blamed for his 
carelessness.” 

“Oh, I’m not accuthing you, 
darling. I know what you thuffer. 
But it doth theem thtrange, dothn’t 
it, ethpethially when Mithith 
M‘Gumph ith everywhere at onthe. 
I thought you’d be interethted.” 

* IT am, pathionately,” I said tartly, 
and rang off. Personally, if it were 
not Cookie, I suspected Gwyneth 
who, at four years old, was already 
showing a potentiality for villainy 
that any witch might envy. She and 
the Thorold’s Cookie were thicker 

than thieves, and it was entirely 
possible that they had deliberately 
poured water into the tin in order to 
cover up some other misdeed. At 
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all events, I was in no mood to take 
any more stick on Mrs M‘Gumph’s 
behalf, and fought like a tigress with 
our hostess at dinner that night when 
she informed all present that, “‘ The 
Whates’s Familiar is gibbering in the 
fridge, so I’m afraid there’s no ice 
and the fish is off.” 

She was quite right about the fish. 


From then on, Mrs M‘Gumph 
was reported, variously, as being 
active in Alor Star, Kuala Lipis, the 
Kinta Valley, Penang, and the jungles 
of Pahang, where she was accused 
of having joined up with the Bandits, 
thereby putting off the end of the 
Emergency by several months. A 
year later, a year during which we 
had twice changed houses without 
any complications, she paid a fleeting 
visit to Singapore before returning 
to us with her hantu husband. 

He was, I think, of Chinese 
extraction—my Malay friends assured 
me that ‘Mem M‘Gumph’ was 
unlikely to win the hand of a Malayan 
hantu, since they are pretty exclusive ; 
whereas my Chinese friends thought 
it quite probable that she had snared 
one of theirs. I think, too, that he 
had an Honours degree in electrical 
engineering, because her next out- 
break showed an inner knowledge 
of conductivity so far lacking from 
her repertoire. 

I came back from the town one 
morning to find a distraught Ah 
Foo waiting for me on the verandah. 
Bells of every kind seemed to be 
ringing with unwonted enthusiasm— 
if you counted the two in the A.D.C.’s 
lodge, there were six telephones as a 
start—and the indicator panel in the 
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pantry was flashing signals from 
every room in the house simul- 
taneously. Most sinister of all, the 
largest and wildest of the many 
half-wild cats that inhabited the 
disused guardroom at the gates, a 
scarred, dark-grey monster with 
wicked green eyes and a Siamese 
voice, whom no amount of cajoling 
had ever begun to tame, was coolly 
washing himself in Charles’s study. 

It did not take long to establish 
the truth of Ah Foo’s apparently 
demented assertion that everything 
in the place was electrified. Alas, 
it was only too true. Door-handles, 
window-frames, fans, all were live. 
Water from the taps was almost 
lethal (for some time to come none 
of us dared take a bath unless the 
electricity was turned off at the 
main) and even the telephones, tink- 
ling unmusically in their cradles, 
gave one an appreciable shock. 
Never again let anyone try to make 
me believe that bakelite is a non- 
conductor; with Mrs M‘Gumph 
and her half-section on the job, a 
wooden spoon could electrocute you. 

I went back to the shops and 
bought some stout rubber gloves, put 
on rubber-soled shoes, and turned 
the main switch to ‘ off.” With due 
caution I tried a telephone. It 
worked. Soon the house swarmed 
with helpers—Timmy the A.D.C., 
the Camp Commandant in person 
plus several electrically minded 
minions, the G.E.C., the P.W.D., 
the Ministry of Works, one or two 
policemen (though why they were 
there I cannot think) a few passers-by 
with nothing better to do, all the 
servants with their wives and off- 
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* spring in varying states of excitability, 


and finally, Charles, threatening may- 
| hem if the riot did not immediately 
| subside so that he could have his 
| lunch. 
| Needless to say, when the current 
> was turned on again, everything was 
| absolutely normal and I was regarded 
_ with acute dislike by all and sundry. 
| But as soon as the house was empty, 
off we went once more. 

This modern version of the Enigma 
Variations was repeated at frequent 
| intervals over the next few days 

until, had it not been for the moral 

support of the servants, who knew 
only too well that things were not as 
they ought to be, I should have applied 
' for voluntary admittance to Tanjong 
Rambutan, the local Colney Hatch. 
Then we arrived at a Public Holiday. 

In a country like Malaya there are 
more of these than is usual. Muslim, 
Hindu and Chinese festivals are all 
observed and, with that innate 
courtesy which is so much a part of 
them, the Malayans, albeit inde- 
pendent, also recognise Christian 
holidays. When two or more of 
these periods coincide, a thing which 
happens fairly often, there is a 
, gtinding halt to the public services. 
It was one of these that we had now 
reached ; Charles was therefore at 
home when Mrs M‘Gumph went 
gay. On the other hand, so was 
everyone else who might be expected 
.« to come to our aid. 

It was about 10 A.M. when all the 
bells began their now accustomed 
trilling. 

“Blast that telephone,” said 
Charles, going to answer it before I 

‘ could warn him. 


- 
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“ What the hell?” he shouted, 
dropping the receiver and sucking 
his tingling fingers. 

The bell went on ringing, along 
with some fifteen others. The first 
door-handle he touched stung him 
like a hornet. Every fan in the place 
was emitting blue sparks. 

* You see ?” I said nastily. 

“Timmy ! ” bellowed Charles, in 
the general direction of the A.D.C.’s 
lodge. 

“ Sir?” said Timmy, appearing 
sarong-clad and sleepy-eyed on his 
own verandah. 

** We're alive,” said Charles, stating 
the obvious in every sense. “ Come 
and do something about it. And 
don’t touch a thing, you’ll burst into 
flames.” 

Timmy shortly departed in his 
own car in search of succour and we 
settled down to a perilous, tinnient 
wait. Charles, like all converts, was 
now almost bigoted in his belief and 
refused to have the current turned 
off even for a moment, in order that 
proof of our sufferings should be 
apparent to all. After three hours, 
a G.E.C. jeep arrived and spilled a 
throng of understandably disgruntled 
electricians on to the drive. At 
once the house became as silent as a 
morgue. 

Among the things we would both 
rather forget, the next half-hour 
looms large. With exquisite tact 
we were given to understand that 
Chinese and orang puteh alike were 
ever the victims of over-active imagi- 
nations (our reluctant rescuers were 
Indian to a man); that a public 
holiday was not the time on which 
to indulge such whimsies ; and that 
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never need we look for further help. 
The G.E.C. barely concealed scorn 
was only matched by the contempt- 
uous grin on the face of the grey cat 
as he pricked his way with stiff-tailed 
delicacy across the drawing-room 
carpet. Their shoulders eloquent 
with innuendo, the G.E.C. climbed 
back into their jeep and drove away. 

As they reached the gates, there 
came from the servants’ quarters a 
scream so piercing that it penetrated 
even the roar of the misused engine. 
Wash Amah, having need of water, 
had turned on a tap and all but gone 
through the roof. The grey cat, 
leering in premature triumph, spat 
viciously and shot, coat on end, 
through a doorway. 

Back came the G.E.C. ; back came 
poor Timmy, already late for a date ; 
out came every strand of wire in the 
house, disclosing some pretty start- 
ling deficiencies. Snugly tucked 
round the cables behind the main 
switchbox was a sizable hornets’ 
nest ; the lead to the air-conditioning 
plant in the study was broken and 
held together with sticking-plaster ; 
two fuses had been replaced by a 
hairpin and a three-inch nail respect- 
ively. Do not get the idea that these 
incidentals had anything to do with 
our troubles: no, indeed. When 
they had been rectified we were 
right back in square one, with the 
blessed exception that the G.E.C. 
were now on our side. The real 
cause took three fan-less, fridge-less, 
un-air-conditioned days to trace and 
was so skilfully and intricately planned 
that, according to all concerned with 
its correction, it could only be the 
work of a lunatic genius. It hinged 
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on one particular combination of 
switches and temperatures on the 
cooker (this looked like a direct 
descendant of the Mighty Wurlitzer 
and made much the same noise 
when in full use) and to this day 


I find it hard to believe it was ever ; 


necessary to employ this precise 
permutation. Be that as it may, 
by adding a length of wire here and 
and inserting insulators there, victory 
was achieved and we were able to 
bath in safety. 

Satisfied at last, Mrs M‘Gumph 
and her grimalkin moved in with the 
Thorolds who, thanks to our changes 
of house, now lived next door. 
Here, inevitably, she was joined in 


instant and unquestioning sorority ; 


by Gwyneth. 

After an experimental period 
during which she tested Maithie’s 
reactionth to flooding, ants and 
falling coconuts, Mrs M‘G. took 
counsel with her Other Self. By 
this time the wretched Thorolds 
were in a state bordering on dementia. 

“ Charlth !” shrieked Maithie, 


“bursting through the dividing hedge 


and quivering with agitation. 
“ Charlth ! Do thomething ! The’th 
thtarted on our electrithity now !” 
“Don’t worry,” said Charles 
heartlessly. ‘‘ Theo’th tranthfer—,” 
he took a deep breath and began 
again, enunciating slowly, “—Theo’s 
transfer came through this morning, 








so you’ve only got a few more weeks. . 


Besides,” he added, “I have it on 
the best authority that she’s co- 
habiting with an R.A.F. gremlin in 
Singapore. I had a personal call 
from the A.O.C. last night.” 

“*She’s not, you know,” said I, 
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who had been lending an unsym- 
pathetic ear to all this; Mrs M‘Gumph 
has much the same effect as did the 
doodle-bugs—once she’s passed by, 
it’s a case of ‘ Jack’ so far as the next 
in line is concerned. “ She’s most 
certainly not. She’s in Port Dickson. 
I heard this morning that she’s having 
a whale of a time in the Milk Clinic.” 

“The’th NoT!” roared poor 
Maithie. “ And I don’t care if the 
ith, the’th thtill with uth and I’m 
thick to death of her.” 

Who ithn’t ? . 

She took a hand in the Thorolds’ 
packing, but naturally. Outwitted 
in this (in all fairness I had to warn 
them of the possibilities) she bided 
her time until all their heavy baggage 
was crated and stacked on the 
verandahs, before whipping the white 
ants into a frenzy. and bringing the 
roof down on top of it. Thereafter, 
she and Gwyneth successfully—(a) 
stole and hid the key to their car ; 
(b) secreted the registration book 
among the roots of a casuarina; (c) 
spent a profitable afternoon prising 
loose the wall-plug of the nursery 
air-conditioner; (d) threw ink all 
over their sailing-tickets, taking care 
to obliterate names, cabin numbers 
and dates; (e) rang up the N.A.A.F.L, 
using a combined and adult voice, 
and ordered a case each of whisky, 
gin, soda-water and Coca-cola, as 
well as two thousand cigarettes and 
a ciné-camera costing five hundred 
dollars Malayan, all of which were 
duly delivered, along with the bill. 

Gwyneth then received the beating 
of her life and decided crime did not 
always pay, a decision which didn’t 
last as long as it might. 
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All the same, I do not believe she 
was influenced by Mrs M‘Gumph 
when they finally left Kuala Lumpur. 
For that afternoon the grey cat 
settled himself cosily on Charles’s 
bed (Charles has a_ pathological 
horror of cats) and Wash Amah was 
all but killed when the scaffolding 
supporting our largest water-tank 
collapsed. She took off across 
country, screeching like a banshee and 
leaving a nearly incandescent iron on 
one of my best sheets. No, Gwyneth’s 
crimes that evening rested squarely 
and definitely on her own shoulders. 

After dinner, we went down to 
the station to see the Thorolds off. 
Farewells in Malaya, whether from 
station or airport, had a certain 
something peculiar to the country. 
Those departing might be sad or 
happy—usually they were sad, for 
Malaya is a country which gives a 
good deal more than it takes in 
friendship ; the seers-off might be 
envious of another’s release from 
heat and sweat, or, more generally, 
grateful that their own time was 
not yet up; but always there was 
a spurious gaiety which more often 
than not hid tears for interrupted 
friendships—and in our way of life, 
who knows when friends will ever 
serve together again ? In all of these, 
that night was no exception. 

There is the Night Mail, patiently 
waiting; there are the good-bye 
groups, each clustered round its 
central figures, by whatever class they 
may be travelling; beneath the 
harsh yellow lights, here and there 
an extemporary bar is set up; 
parting presents are shyly given, or 
slyly hidden in sleepers ; last kisses, 
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last handshakes ; brief turnings-away 
to simulate cough or sneeze—any- 
thing to cloak the public showing of 
emotion ; the fatuous, albeit sincere, 
‘Don’t forget to write,’ or ‘ See you 
in Berlin—at the War Office—the 
Depot—sometime.’ Then the warn- 
ing whistle, the final handgrips, the 
shooing of children, pyjama-clad 
and over-excited, through carriage 
doors, the scramble to wave from 
windows. And then the first, slow, 
almost furtive forward surge of the 
train, the quickening wheel-clicks, 
hands raised in salute, the last, faint 
glimpse of a fluttering handkerchief— 
and the groups on the platform 
breaking up, the deliberate squaring 
of shoulders, the smiles which must 
be held until the decent obscurity 
of the car... 

“ Lucky devils,” say some. 

* Thank God it wasn’t us,” think 
others. 

And all of us know a loss, a depri- 
vation, to which no amount of foreign 
service can reconcile us. 

The Thorolds’ departure began 
according to custom; right up to 
the scheduled moment of leaving 
—and Malayan Railways are stick- 
lers for punctuality—precedent was 
observed. And then, as the final 
whistle blew, there came the cry 
that heads this story. Our Maisie, 
her eyes swimming with tears, 
bundled Thelma into the carriage 
and bethought her, probably for the 
first time and almost certainly with 
reluctance, of Gywneth. And Gwy- 
neth wasn’t there. 


MY GWYNETH ! 
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“ Gwyneth !” yelled Maisie and 
Theo in unison. “ Gwyneth ! Where 
are you?” 

“Look in the thleeper!” we 
yelled back. 

** We have.” 

* Try the loo!” 

“ The’th not there either.” 

The engine gave a preliminary 
chug. Two large bats and a wraith- 
like owl swooped on silent wings 
above the crowded platform. I 
remembered the grey cat on Charles’s 
bed and shut my mind to all magical 
possibilities. 

“That damnable child!” ex- 
claimed the girl who had been 
an exemplary and gently spoken 
governess in the Thorold household 
for the past nine months. She was 
one of the few of us who awaited the 
departure of the train with unin- 
hibited pleasure. 

“ There she is ! ” 

Between engine and tender, a 
small, ash-blonde head peeked 
momentarily above the platform. 
And Maithie gave tongue. 

“Thtop! Thtop!” she screamed, 
belting down the platform. 
* My goodneth! My Gwyneth! 
M‘Gumph !” 


All this happened some years ago. 
Since then both the Russians and 
the Americans have sent men into 
space and successfully brought them 
back. May heaven have us all in 
its keeping should Mrs M‘G. join 
forces with them in this hitherto 
uncontemplated sphere. 
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ALI AND CO. 





BY ROY FORSTER 


THAT is the title which sprang un- 
sought into my mind as soon as I 
finished speaking to Ross on the 
telephone. And because ‘ and Co.,’ 
for all its familiarity, is generally a 
mystery that cloaks whoever or what- 
ever may be included in the term, 
let me elucidate. I mean in this case 
Ali and Fazal Khan, and myself in a 
very minor capacity, and Ross of 


» course, and Shiraz Citrus Estates. 


It is a curious combination you may 
think, but there was a strange set of 
circumstances which still binds the 
components of Ali and Co. together, 
as you will see. 

The telephone may be cursed as a 





nuisance or blessed as a convenience, 
but there is no doubt about its 
capacity to surprise. When I put the 
thing to my ear and said “ Yes?” 
I had no idea who might be at the 
| other end, except that it could easily 
be another spot in the rash of wrong 
numbers with which one is some- 
times plagued. You could have 
floored me with a feather when I 
found it was Ross. I hadn’t seen 
him for four years, and I didn’t even 
| know he was out of Pakistan. 

“ Arrived at London Airport an 
) hour ago,” he announced. “A spot 
| of rest from all my labours.” 
| “Labours?” I said. “ You never 
lift a finger.” 


+e ar 


————— 


“I was referring to labours of the 
mind.” 

“ Since when have Citrus Estates 
demanded a mind ? ” 

“The Estates, my dear fellow, 
are expanding. We are about to 
launch into orange crush and grape- 
fruit cordial and similar non-toxic, 
health-building juices which never 
appealed to a hardened tippler like 
you.” 

I recovered myself. 

“ The Prophet frowned on liquor,” 
I told him. “ You might be on to a 
good thing.” 

“ Exactly what I thought. But as 
a partner of sorts I felt you should be 
consulted.” 

“ Very right and proper; but I’m 
only a sleeping partner remember. 
You can’t entangle me in the net of 
modern commerce. I’ve retired.” 

There was a pause. I had no 
intention of being enmeshed, if that’s 


what he was after. I said tenta- 
tively : 
** And how is Ali these days ?” 


“There is a female in the next 
village with whom he is currently 
enamoured.” 

“ That’s normal. When he’s fit a 
Pathan’s fancy unfailingly turns to 
love. And Fazal Khan ?” 

“ A little older, and nicer perhaps 
if possible. He sends his salaams like 
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Ali. Dine with me tomorrow night 
and I'll give you all the news.” 

“Delighted. Provided, of course, 
that orange crush and grapefruit 
cordial are not included in the wine 
list.” 

“We're not producing yet,” he 
assured me. 

“ Thank goodness.” 

We arranged a time and place, and 
I put down the receiver and returned 
to my chair. Memories! Were they 
all that I had left now? What did 
that Greek fellow say? ‘ For Death, 
he taketh all away, but them he can- 
not take.’ 


Ali very nearly died, of course, 
but judging from the latest report he 
was still very much alive. And he 
cannot be allowed to creep into this 
tale without his proper rank and 
style: Naik Ali Khan, late of the 
Forty Thieves, my bearer for many 
years after he left the service (it was 
something to do with a Havildar’s 
wife if I remember) and my friend 
for much longer than that. It was 
he who began it. 

We had gone up from Karachi to 
Peshawar together, which made him 
very happy, for he had a host of 
friends and relatives and shady 
acquaintances in the old city, and 
any Pathan is as eager to go to 
Peshawar as an American to Paris. 
The Frontier Mail decanted us at 
seven. He settled me expertly into 
the Club and then disappeared for 
the day. When he came back to 
dress me for dinner I saw the sparkle 
in his eyes and felt the excitement I 
had long since learned to diagnose. 


ALI AND CO, 


“The women of the Vale are not 
altogether camels,” I suggested. 

He handed me my shirt with a 
disarming smile. ‘ Nay, but she is 
from Shiraz.” He seemed overcome 
by the thought. 

“ Shiraz? There are a hundred 
places of that name, but none in the 
Vale that I know of.” 

“* My sahib is right. 
strange indeed.” 

“ Why strange ?” 

“ Such beauty in a down-country 
village close by Jhelum,” he ex- 
plained, as though propounding a 
mystery. “ He is from Lahore.” 

She was married then, apparently. 
That was almost inevitable. 

“Beauty is as Allah bestows,” I 
told him. “ The Vale perhaps has 
sufficient already in time of blossom, 
and a Pathan’s eyes have been 
blinded by flowers. These be the 
wrong cuff-links.” 

He accepted the rebuke, and my 
dressing proceeded without further 
comment. As I left the room for 
dinner I said casually : 

** Peshawar is known for lovers and 
for knives, and I am unfortunate in 
having but one bearer.” 

I left him grinning broadly, and 
found myself reflecting, not for the 
first time, that a knife to a Pathan is 
more of an incentive than a threat. 
The affair would doubtless proceed as 
Allah willed, and Ali was more than 
able to take care of himself, for so far 
he had never come to harm. There was 
nothing that I could do in any case. 

But I confess I was taken aback 
when ten days later he asked me for 
two weeks’ leave. 


Thus is it 
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Rifles,” said Ali in a showman’s 
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“And who is there to tend my 
needs in this uncouth place?” I 
demanded. 

“Nay, sahib, the whole world 
knows Peshawar is at its centre. As 
for your needs when I am gone, I 
have a cousin, well trained in all 
respects, having ten whole years of 
good behaviour in the Khyber Rifles. 
He shall answer to me with his 
honour.” 

** Another Pathan,” I said, “ with 
a Pathan’s ideas of good behaviour. 
Are his eyes not also blinded by 
another’s wife ?” 

That shook him. “ From my sahib 
what is hidden? She is married 
indeed. But my cousin’s blood is 
cool. Also he has sworn to keep my 
honour whole while I am away.” 

“Squandering it in Shiraz, I 


presume.” 
His smile exactly matched the 
blossom behind his ear. ‘“‘ My sahib 


knows all. To Shiraz indeed I go. 
My honour demands it.” 

What could I say? I had known 
Ali far too long, and a Pathan’s 
conception of honour had long since 
ceased to surprise me. “ Where is 
this cousin?” I said, knowing that 
he would be ready waiting on the 
verandah. 

Ali went to the curtains and pulled 
them aside with the air of a conjurer. 
“Behold!” he said. “Come for- 
ward and salute, Mushtaq ! ” 

I saw a tall, black-bearded man in 
spotless white. He took one long 
pace into the room and saluted 
smartly. 

“Ten whole years in the Khyber 


followed I was faultlessly served by 
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voice. “ A regiment indeed, though 
not to be compared with us of the 
Fortieth.” 

White teeth disclosed a smile 
within the beard. “I have my 
papers, sahib.” 

I liked the look of him. I didn’t 
want to see his papers. 

“ All right,” I said. “ If Ali gets 
himself in jail that is no fault of ours. 
Nor shall we buy new slippers to 
visit him there.” 

“That is well understood,” said 
my new servant gravely. 

“‘ What need of jail or slippers ? ” 
said Ali joyfully. ‘“ Tonight I catch 
the Mail train after instructing my 
cousin in the matter of shirts and 
razors and hot water. And seeing I 
have provided one of such experience 
for my sahib’s needs, my sahib will 
doubtless consider one month’s 
advance of pay a small reward.” His 
smile was seraphic. 

The trouble with Ali was you 
could never withstand him. 

I took out my wallet. 

“ Eighty rupees,” I said. “ And 
here be another twenty towards the 
fare.” 

“My sahib is my father and 
mother.” Ali pocketed the money. 
“* Take heed, my cousin, we be in the 
service of a prince. When I return 
expect a prince’s reward!” 

I was neatly caught. “ After 
soldiering, money-lending,” I said 
bitterly. All I could do was to quote 
the proverb, certain that it would not 
have the least effect. 

That evening Ali went on his un- 
hallowed way, and in the days that 
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his cousin. Mushtaq was as austere 
as Ali was flamboyant. But one 
evening some days later, as I came 
back to my rooms to change, he 
handed me a telegram. In fact, I was 
dining with Ross that night, but more 
of him anon. 

“This came an hour ago. I 
judged it best to keep it till the 
sahib returned, since I had no certain 
knowledge where he might be.” 

“ Quite right,” I said, and slit it 
open. I made sure it would be from 
my Office in Karachi. Instead it was 
probably the strangest telegram I 
ever received. It read: 

‘Your servant Ali likely die with 
wound in stomach after accident if 
you are sahib of same name ex Hong 
Kong please honour me and help your 
servant by earliest arrival Shiraz 
without MO and nearest Lahore 
signed Fazal Khan Khan Bahadur 
late Subedar Major tenth Punjab 
late Hon ADC His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Hong Kong.’ 

There was no punctuation, and I 
had to read it through a second time 
before I got the sense of it. My first 
reaction was that I was more sur- 
prised to hear from Fazal Khan than 
to learn that Ali had been knifed. I 
knew in a flash what I should do 
to try to cope with the latter con- 
tingency, though I could make no 
actual move as yet. I said to Mushtaq: 

“Tonight I may have to leave 
Peshawar for a while. Pack a bag. 
I do not change for dinner.” 

Mushtaq didn’t turn a hair. “ By 
road? The train has left already.” 

“ By road; tonight, if I can manage 
it.” 
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Mushtaq grunted and I fell on the 
telephone. 

Ross was out. There was nothing 
I could do except wait till I saw him 
at dinner. He was my one hope of 
immediate action. There was no 
Mail out of Peshawar till the follow- 
ing evening, and by then, if I knew 
anything about knife wounds in the 
belly, Ali might easily be dead. 

No doctor in Shiraz. But Ross— 
Ross was a doctor, or had been till 
he came into a fortune and decided to 
travel. A surgeon, too, from what 
he’d said. I prayed he had his 
instruments with him. The breed 
usually has them somewhere handy 
even if they are not actually practising. 
I hoped like hell that he would run 
to form. 

There was nothing I could do but 
wait. There were twenty minutes 
before I was due to meet Ross at the 
bar. I sat down and watched Mush- 
taq as he packed, swiftly and expertly, 
saying nothing, wasting neither time 
nor effort. But my mind was in 
Hong Kong of years ago. ... 

He was standing erect but a little 
dejected by one of the white pillars 
at the entrance to the ball-room 
in Government House. I saw the 
badges of rank on his shoulders ; the 
Indian Order of Merit round his 
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neck; the medals; the gold aglets | 
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laughter and gaiety, he stood there 
unsmiling and alone. He had no one 
to speak to. His English was limited, 
and not a soul in sight could speak his 
native Urdu. The evening stretched 
out interminably before him ; it had 
only just begun. But it was a duty of 
high honour merely to stand there, 
and he would perform it as was 
fitting, however bleak the social 
outlook. 

I came softly up behind him and 
uttered the polite Urdu banality : 

“ Salaam, Subedar-Major Sahib. 
Ap ka mizaz katsa hai ?” 

He spun round as though he had 
been shot, and his face broke into 
a smile of amazement. It was as 
though he could scarcely believe his 
luck. 

“The sahib also has been in 
India,” he said. “I know by his 
Urdu. This is a pleasure indeed, 
when I looked for a night of solitary 
duty, with none to note the honour 
that is mine.” 

I took his arm. “ No need to wait 
here now the dancing has begun. 
Come with me and we shall find a 
quiet corner in which to talk.” 

He sighed with relief and came. 
We spent half the night talking in the 
corner. It was not long after the end 
of the Great War, and we had much 
to talk about. 

We were friends after that; close 
friends ; and many a splendid Indian 
meal he gave me in his quarters after 
I had striven mightily against his 
regimental hockey team. 

If I was in some small way instru- 
mental in helping him to realise his 
life’s ambition, that was purely an 


accident. It was, in fact, a kindly 
suggestion by the Governor himself, 
followed by his personal recom- 
mendation to the Viceroy, which led 
to the honour, title and privilege of 
a Khan Bahaduri on his retirement, 
which took place about a year after 
our first meeting in that ball-room. 

But Fazal Khan always insisted 
that it was I who had brought him 
to the dignity which he had long 
desired, and which even after thirty- 
five years’ service was by no means 
automatic. “ Visit me in Shiraz,” 
he had said when I saw him off in 
the ship that was finally taking him 
home to an honoured retirement. 
“That is where my land is and my 
house. Shiraz by Jhelum, in the 
Punjab. You will be more than 
welcome, sahib. The place is yours. 
May you become Commander-in- 
Chief one day!” 

Alas for severed friendships and 
disorientated hopes; I never went. 
Our paths forked ever wider, and 
time preserved our friendship as a 
happy memory only. Even when Ali 
spoke of Shiraz near Jhelum it never 
rang the bell it should have rung with 
me. And now here was this telegram. 
Coincidence is half of life. I looked 
at it again. 

‘If you are sahib of same name 
ex Hong Kong please honour me 
and help your servant by earliest 
arrival... 

By God I was, and by heaven I 
would! But so much depended on 
Ross. Where was he? What was 
the time ? 

To my horror I found that more 
than twenty minutes had elapsed 
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while I remembered Fazal Khan. I 
almost ran to the bar. Ross was 
there, faultlessly turned out as usual. 
I saw him eye my unchanged state. 
I went to him and said: 

“ Look, Ross, I’ve had a telegram. 
A man is going to die unless he has 
proper attention. A damned good 
man. My servant. Here, read it!” 
I thrust the flimsy into his hands. 

The boy behind the bar gave me 
my usual whisky automatically, and 
as automatically I drank it with my 
eyes on Ross. 

“English a little peculiar,” he 
said, as he handed it back to me. 
“But it conveys the message. I 
suppose you want me to go with 
you.” 

I fairly jumped at the offer. “ If 
you would. Good man! Have you 
your instruments with you ? ” 

“Never without the little black 
bag. Ether too, and plenty of cotton- 
wool. We’re certain to need all that. 
When do we start, and how ?” 

I felt a weight slide from me. 


“ My jeep,” I said. “ At once, if 
you will.” 
“Nonsense. My car is twice as 


fast. Do you know the road ? ” 

“T ought to.” 

“Right. What are we waiting 
for? My car’s outside. I filled her 
on the way here, luckily, and I 
always take four jerricans in the 
boot. Collect my bag of tricks and 
He always tended to 


off we go!” 
speak in jerks. 

We went ; Ross just as he was, in a 
Savile Row short coat complete with 
red carnation from the Club garden. 
I wasn’t so smart, but at least I had 
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a razor in my bag and Mushtaq 
could be trusted for the rest. Ross 
merely collected the black bag with 
the tools of his trade. “ No time for 
anything else,” he said. “Ill look 
distinguished in this.” 

The night was moonlit and the 
Grand Trunk Road was clear. We 
flew through the Vale with a plume 
of dust behind us as silver as the 
blossom on the trees, which turned 
to gold as Ross switched on the head- 
lights whenever the moon was 
temporarily obscured by clouds, 
Camels frequent the famous road by 
night as well as day, and it is better 
to see them a long way off when 
you’re driving as fast as we were. 
The knee-bell is the music of the 
road, but at eighty miles an hour you 
need some more warning than that. 

Between the Vale and the Attock 
Bridge the traffic thickened. I think 
it must have been a caravan. We 
swept by, lights ablaze and the horn 
tearing the silence of the night to 
shreds. The Indus was full of spec- 
tral whirlpools as we slid across, past 
the memorial to immortal Nicholson, 
and out into the cultivated plain of 
the five rivers, with new crops 
quietly drinking in the dew. 

The road was empty now and we 
did all but become airborne. Ross 
didn’t say anything ; concentrated on 
driving. I thought of offering to 
relieve him, because I wondered if 
driving fast would tire him for the 
job he might have to do. But I 
reflected that he knew his car, and 
any change would merely lose us 
time and probably worry him even 
more than driving. 
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He did have a few minutes’ rest 
once, while I filled up with petrol 
from the boot. Then we sang on 
again through the moonlit night, our 
dust a silver feather for miles as the 
whole Punjab could see. It was half- 
past two when we took the fork for 
Jhelum. The by-road was bumpy 
and pot-holed, and we could not 
travel so fast. 

In Jhelum a man was sleeping 
on a charpoy outside a door. We 
slowed and blew the horn, and I 
shouted for the best way to Shiraz. 
He woke and rubbed his eyes, and I 
shouted to him again. 

“There is but one,” he said 
sleepily. “The right hand by the 
mosque and then for ten miles. What 
is this noise of devils in the night ? ” 

I waved Ross on. There wasn’t 
time for thanks or explanation. Our 
passage among the sleeping houses 
must have sounded like the un- 
leashed hounds of hell. 

The road to Shiraz was kutcha, 
which means that it was no more 
than a dusty track. I prayed that 
the springs would stand up to the 
murderous onslaught of the hidden 
ruts. We crawled along at barely 
thirty. 

Suddenly the village was before 
us: a huddle of dark, silent houses. 
I leaned across and sounded the horn, 
while Ross switched on the head- 
lights. A man emerged between the 
houses with a lantern and waved to 


_ us. We drove up and I jumped out 


of the car. 
“A sahib! It is two sahibs!” a 
voice was saying. “ Allah!” 
Another man came out into the 
12 
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road and stood there blinking at the 
headlights. In the glare I recognised 
him. I ran up and set a hand against 
his chest. 
“Khan Bahadur Sahib, I have 
come. I and a doctor. Is he still 
alive ?” 
“ The sahib, after all these years ! 
Allah be praised. He lives indeed, 
though it may be he will die with 
morning. Pathan blood is strong, 
and who can say?” 
“Fetch your bag!” I shouted to 
Ross. “ There may be a chance.” 
Ross needed no encouragement. 
He left the car where it was and came 
running up to us, the black bag 
swinging in his hand. I made the 
introduction. 
“ This is my old friend Fazal Khan, 
Khan Bahadur—Doctor Ross.” 
“Lead us to him, Fazal,” said 
Ross. He has no idea of the niceties 
of address on any occasion. 
We stooped under a low lintel into 
a dark, stuffy room. A hurricane- 
lamp on a shelf was the only light. 
A shape was lying on a charpoy under 
a sheet. I leant down and saw that 
it was Ali. Ross was saying, “ Boil- 
ing water, Fazal, man! Lots of it, 
in basins and buckets. And the 
brightest lights you have. Quickly ! ” 
He bent over the figure on the bed 
and felt the pulse while Fazal hurried 
out. I seized the hurricane-lamp and 
held it for Ross to see. Under the 
sheet was a mound of blood-stained 
rags on the abdomen. “ Hell!” 
said Ross, and began to get rid of 
them. 

The wound looked clean enough, 
but I judged it to be deep. Ali never 
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stirred, but you could hear him 
breathing. 

“* God only knows what Ill find,” 
grumbled Ross as he felt about 
gently. “Plenty of needlework, I 
shouldn’t be surprised. I wonder 
how much blood he’s lost? Pulse 
not too weak. You'll have to give 
the ether.” 

I hadn’t counted on that. In fact, 
I hadn’t counted on anything. 

“ All right,” I said, as stoutly as I 
could, while my secret heart revolted. 

“ Nothing in it,” said Ross, “ Pad 
of cotton-wool. Soak it well first, 
then two or three drops a minute. 
Keep it over his mouth and nose 
while I get to work. Don’t look 
unless you want to. Where the hell 
is that water and those lights?” He 
began to fumble in his bag. 

Men came in carrying earthen 
basins and bowls of steaming water. 
I set the hurricane-lamp back on the 
shelf. Then a blaze of white light 
shone through the door. “ Ah, that’s 
better,” said Ross. “ Pressure acety- 
lene-lamps! Couldn’t wish for more. 
Shove that stool over closer to me, 
will you? And two or three basins 
of water.” 

In the brilliant light he spread out 
a clean silk handkerchief on the stool 
and began to lay out the instruments 
from his bag. Then he took off his 
jacket and threw it into a corner, and 
rolled up his sleeves. A voice said 
in my ear: 

“ Shall I remain, sahib ? ” 

“If you prefer. You and no other.” 

Fazal Khan spoke a word and the 
room emptied but for us three and 
the patient, and the door was shut. 
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“Good man,” said Ross. “He 
can do some fancy sterilising for me.” 
He finished pulling on some rubber 
gloves. 

I explained to Fazal Khan about 
the sterilising of instruments. He 
nodded. Perhaps his service had 
given him a knowledge of such 
things. The sickly stench of ether 
suddenly filled the room, and I went 
quickly to the door and opened it. 

* All right,” said Ross. “ Never 
do for my anesthetist to be sick. So 
long as the crowd doesn’t come in. 
Here you are!” 

It was what I had been afraid of. 
I loathe the smell of ether. I took 
the stinking pad from him and held 
it in my right hand with the bottle 
in my left. I clipped the pad over 
Ali’s mouth and nose, and looked at 
him lying there helpless. 

His breathing became heavy, then 
stertorous. After a while Ross said, 
“ That ought to do.” I saw a sliver 
of steel glint in his hand, and looked 
resolutely away. 

I stood there, it seemed for hours, 
conscientiously letting two or three 
drops of ether fall on the pad every 
sixty seconds. What Ross was doing 
I had no idea. I dared not look to 
see. Out of the corner of an eye I 
was aware of the movements of his 
arms and body; that was all. The 
stench of ether was ghastly. I kept 
swallowing to avoid being sick. 
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him. Then silence again. Only the 
hissing of the acetylene-lamps, and 
Ali’s snoring, and my own mind 
counting up to sixty. Sixty and then 
three drops. And swallowing to 
prevent being sick—and staring with 
resolution at the wall. I felt it might 
go on like that for ever. There was 
nothing else in life. 

I began to feel tired, and the hand 
holding the bottle began to shake. I 
changed hands quickly; the left on 
the pad and the right for the bottle. 
The action gave me an unwanted 
glimpse of Ross. He was apparently 
doing something which I had always 
considered the prerogative of women. 
He was sewing. At least it looked 
extremely like it. It didn’t improve 
my morale. I glared at the wall 
again and swallowed hard and 
counted while the tide of time 
flowed by. I told myself I never did 
care much for sewing ; especially in 
a man. 

The morning light was grey beyond 
the door, and shrouded figures were 
flitting by outside. Ross suddenly 
grunted and said, “ I’ve patched him 
up as best I can. The rest is up to 
him. No question of hospital yet 
awhile, I suppose. What about 
nursing ?” 

I looked, and saw him standing 
upright, peeling off his gloves, and 
on the abdomen of Ali the neatest 
possible strip of dressing. Ross 
began to wash his hands. Fazal Khan 
said, “ The older women will nurse 
him. I shall give orders.” 

“Do that,” said Ross, “ while I 
pack up here. And then, I think, some 
breakfast, and a lovely sleep.” 


“Sleep that knits up the ravelled 
sleeve of care,” I said, and pitched 
the noxious ether pad clean through 
the door. I saw a pariah dog come 
up to it and sniff and shy away in 
horror. I couldn’t blame the brute. 

“ Knits,” Ross was saying. “ How 
right you are. Knits was the oper- 
ative word. Let’s get some air.” 
He snapped his black bag shut, 
picked up his jacket from the floor— 
the carnation was still there—and 
went out through the door. 

I followed with Fazal Khan, who 
immediately began to give orders to 
the crowd. Two women went softly 
inside to take our place; women at 
whom even Ali would scarcely have 
looked twice. 

“These be the sort for the sick,” 
Fazal Khan was saying. I couldn’t 
but agree with him. 

We breakfasted royally on devilled 
chicken, fried eggs and floury chu- 
patties, and then we slept till evening 
on soft rezais spread on the spotless 
floor in Fazal Khan’s own house, 
Ross swore his clothes would never 
recover, but he refused the loan of my 
pyjamas. 

When we awoke, Fazal Khan 
reported that Ali was conscious, had 
been very sick, and had afterwards 
taken a little warm milk. We went 
in to see him. His eyes were large, 
like still pools in his face, but the 
resilient smile I knew so well was 
reassuring. With Ross’s fingers on 
his pulse he said apologetically : 

“When beauty is treacherous, 
sahib, who can avert a small accident ? 
Now both have gone to Lahore.” 

“* What’s that he’s saying?” de- 
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manded Ross, apparently satisfied 
about the pulse. 

“ He says it was an accident.” 

“ Accident, my foot! As neat a 
stab wound as you’d ever see.” 

I glanced at Fazal Khan. His face 
said that trouble in Shiraz was the 
very last thing he wanted—and Ali 
had just told me she had gone to 
Lahore with her husband. 

“ It isn’t for us to argue,” I said to 
Ross. “ Our host has said it was an 
accident too. Didn’t you, Fazal 
Khan ?” 

** An accident, sahib.” 
was impassive. 

“O.K. by me,” said Ross. “‘ Who 
wants to give evidence anyway ?” 

“One thing,” said Ali softly from 
the bed. 

I bent over him. ‘“ What?” 

“ Sahib, in this place my strength 
returns to me. In hospital I die.” 

“He won’t hear of going to 
hospital,” I said. 

“Under the circumstances I’m 
not surprised. He’ll probably do if 
they nurse him properly.” 

“That I shall see to,” said Fazal 
Khan. 

Ali understood. “ He is a man, it 
seems, this Doctor Sahib.” His voice 
was a whisper, but from him it was 
the height of compliment. “Now I 
sleep.” 

“* May you never be tired, Pathan.” 
I spoke the time-worn greeting which 
seemed singularly appropriate. He 
smiled but he did not open his eyes. 

Outside, Ross said, “ What next ?” 

“Old friends do not meet after 
years to part in a single day,” said 
Fazal Khan. “ My home and all I 


His face 
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have is yours, sahib. My land is 
pleasant, and the fishing too is good.” 

I said to Ross, “ We are invited to 
stay and fish.” 

“Fish? Nothing better! Rods 
and proper clothes all in Lahore.” 

“We'll go and get them then,” I 
said. 

We did, and in the days that 
followed we battled with mahseer 
while Ali improved. Pathans have 
more title to nine lives than any cat. 

I hope that deals adequately with 
the ‘and Co.’ part of my story, 
except of course for Shiraz Citrus 
Estates, which was a later growth. 
It all began because Ross fell in love 
with the orange blossom in Fazal 
Khan’s orchard. And it ended in a 
partnership agreement between the 
three of us, whereby Fazal Khan 
leased the syndicate nine hundred 
acres of his land, Ross put up most 
of the money, and I was unwillingly 
bounced into parting with more than 
I could properly afford, on the strict 
understanding that I was to be a 
sleeping partner only. 

Ross spends most of his time there 
now. The house he built near Shiraz 
is comfortable and air-conditioned, 
and when I finally retired Ali became 
his servant and his slave. A life, you 
see, had been at stake between them. 

Ali seems still to be running true 
to form, from all accounts. He 
probably always will. Anyway, I’m 
dining with Ross tomorrow night, 
and shall certainly get all the news. 

But a sleeping partner I was on 
that occasion, and a sleeping partner 
I intend to remain, in Ali and Co. 
Because you never know with Ali. 
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THE SILVER SWAN 


BY PATRICIA COOK 


Now the cob is lord of all, but time 
was when he had to fight for his 
territory in the manner of all large, 
full-grown swans. This law they 
learn early, before they have lost their 
beige baby-feathers. Though they 
may wish to remain with their parents 
on the familiar stretch of water, 
when the end of the season comes 
round, father insists on their de- 
parture; with solemn, funereal 
paddle, meck curved downwards 
between wings deployed in twin arcs 
like a galleon’s sails, he displays the 
pavane for the departing offspring, 
and, sooner or later, painfully realis- 
ing that welcome is no longer written 
on the doormat, the nearly-grown 
cygnets shake the drops of the 
parental lake from their webs, and 
find another piece of water, often 
joining another congregation of 
cygnets in the same predicament. 

So that, in that year, we were 
surprised to find, on our return 
from distant shores, two pairs of 
birds nesting, one at each end of our 
half-mile rushy lake. The pair 
opposite our cottage, on the far 
shore, were the swans that had been 
in residence for as many years as we 
had known the lake; they were 
tame, very handsome creatures, and 
frequently they lumbered up to the 
house to ask for food which they 
could not have needed in that 
abundant hunting-ground. 





They accompanied the children in 
the canoe, and gladdened our hearts 
on dewy mornings with the beauty 
of their flight against the back-drop 
of the trees on the other side of the 
lake. We watched them for many 
years, observing their habits and 
loving their beauty ; and we named 
them Sibelius, because of the Swan 
of Tuonela, and Samantha, because 
it sounded like a swan-name. Once, 
in a bitter winter, we had hastened 
to their rescue when they carelessly 
allowed ice to harden round their legs 
while they slept. With punts and 
poles we smashed a canal from the 
shore to the stranded ones, and care- 
fully hacked away the imprisoning 
ice. At the time we were not very 
popular with them, but they forgave 
us. 

Now here was a new situation 
threatening to disrupt the calm 
beauty of the lake; Sibelius and 
Samantha, carelessly pulling rushes 
to fling over their backs, keeping a 
wary eye on the half-mile of lake 
which glimmered between them and 
the usurpers, also large and hand- 
some birds, who had nine eggs in the 
wet rush nest on the same shore. In 
her own nest, Samantha laid seven 
large, pale grey-green eggs, and only 
left them to feed and tidy herself 
when Sibelius took her place. 

Now and then the proud fathers 
advanced on each other, going 
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through the galleon-sail and slow, 
thythmic paddle routine, while the 
pens moved restlessly on their rush 
beds. When either took off for a 
flight, it was a short one, circling 
round the lake, but never leaving it, 
fearing that the rival might attack the 
deserted pen. A swan, like an aero- 
plane, needs a good length for take-off 
and landing, and long before the 
heavy body is airborne the desperate 
wings urgently flap the surface of the 
water, giving notice of what is 
happening. Sibelius was a remark- 
ably heavy bird, and his rival inevi- 
tably knew when he was off for his 
morning constitutional. The minute 
Sibelius was off the water, he could 
see his foe launch himself towards 
his pen, full of evil intentions. His 
take-offs became more agitated, his 
landings careless, and eventually, in 
despair, he hardly left his own piece 
of water, and when he did, he took 
off in the opposite direction. The 
lake narrowed there and dwindled to 
form a triangular marsh beyond a little 
bridge. Over the briuge were the 
wires that fed electricity to the farm 
on the rise at the lake end. Because 
the lake was recognised swan-water, 
the authorities had threaded corks 
on to the wires to give warning to 
the birds in flight; not out of any 
particular love for swans, but in 
order to help keep their wires intact. 

We did not see the start of this 
feud; Sibelius must have lost the 
first round, or his enemy could not 
have established himself even half 
a mile away. Now we were watch- 
ing the playing-out of the greatest 
of natural laws, and we felt sad for 
Sibelius. 
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This time, Otto, the rival (we 
decided his Germanic nature called 
for such a name), had unexpected 
help from civilisation. In the 
middle of a violent thunderstorm, 
Sibelius, returning to base, failed to 
see the corked wires, broke a flailing 
wing and plummeted heavily into the 
water. 

For days he hugged the rushy 
shore near his pen, awkwardly taking 
his turn on the nest, so that she 
should feed. He swam half-heart- 
edly, trailing the broken wing, which 
hung down, gathering dirt and weeds, 
the weight of it hampering his 
balance. He looked like a dismasted 
clipper, the sails fouling the rigging. 
Finally, he gave up the uneven battle 
with the water and retreated to land, 
but on the opposite side of the lake. 
He stood then on a little peninsula, 
looking across the water to Samantha, 
who now never left her nest, and 
grew thin and motionless. 

Every day we fed Sibelius on 
bread and milk. We drew up from 
the lake-bed buckets of weed and 
slime, hoping that he would find 
sustenance therein. After a few days 
he began to edge nearer to the house, 
lurching with a drunken shamble over 
stones and roots. Like a ruined 
statue he stood for hours without 
moving, his head hanging down, 
blood and pus staining his webs, the 
starched white feathers gradually 
turning to ruddy brown. 

One morning, he was up under 
our bedroom window, and we real- 
ised that he was dying, and that if we 
did nothing, Samantha would die 
too. We spent the morning trying 
to get in touch with the proper 
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person, and in the late afternoon a 
blue van drew up in the road, and 
a competent, cheerful-looking man 
emerged, carrying a large sack. The 
children were out, as I had no wish 
for them to witness the sad end of 
their noble friend. It was carried 
out with kindness and efficiency, to a 
running commentary which must 
have soothed all three of us. 

“ Fine bird, pity. I expect he has 
an abscess there by now, usually 
happens that way. Yes, there we are, 
it has perforated. Can’t set birds’ 
wings properly, you know, cartilage 
won’t knit, and of course swan’s a 
difficult customer. Can be nasty. 
But this fellow has given up, you can 
tell. No, I won’t shoot him. He’ll be 
fine with a whiff of chloroform, got a 
special gadget for swans—this is my 
hundred and eighteenth bird this 
year—always in trouble they are.” 

The sack was laid on the ground, 
an expert hand shot out, caught the 
swan by the neck and pressed the 
head level with the ground. The 
bird gave a grunt and lay still. 
Tenderly, the injured wing was 
gentled into place by the bird’s side, 
and the sack tied round. Sibelius 
was lifted, and the man, staggering 
under his load, carried him up to the 
van and put him softly down on the 
tail-board. The bird’s head was 
inserted into a little box with a door 
like a guillotine, with a slot cut out 
for his neck. 

Seeing the tears in my eyes, the 
swan-man said kindly : 

“Don’t grieve, m’dear. Count 
ten quickly and that’s all the time 
the swan will know about, and in two 
minutes he’ll be gone. Lovely bird, 
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biggest this year—the sack wouldn’t 
meet round him, it overlapped on all 
the others.” 

We walked back to the lake shore 
to consider Samantha. She would 
have to be fed, because she would not 
leave her nest until the eggs hatched. 
Many dead pens are found every 
year on their nests for this reason, 
when fights or accidents deprive 
them of their mates. 

“Maybe this clutch is addled 
already,” he said. ‘“ Some country 
folk hold that a thunderstorm at the 
right time will addle swan’s eggs.” 

Finally he drove away, having done 
what he came to do, but still leaving 
us with a problem. 

I returned to the lake in time to 
see a savage onslaught by Otto on the 
swan-widow. From his nest, he 
could not possibly have seen what 
had happened in the garden, but the 
second Sibelius had gone, Otto knew. 
Swimming was too slow. With true 
Teutonic thoroughness he measured 
his distance, took off with élan, flew 
the length of the lake a foot off the 
surface of the water, and charged 
poor Samantha with ripping beak 
and buffeting wings. Shaken abruptly 
from her brooding lethargy, there was 
little fight left in her; and she 
retreated on the wing to the little 
marsh beyond the bridge. This was 
her mistake; for though she landed 
in a shower of water, she had no 
room to take off again, and her only 
exit was through the very narrow 
channel under the bridge. Trees, 
brambles, nettles, thick undergrowth 
lined the marsh, making a laboured 
exodus by land impossible. The 

cunning Otto knew this. In the 
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weeks that followed, he lost a lot of 
weight, torn between the necessity of 
helping his pen, and of keeping 
patrol on the bridge. Daily we drove 
him away with stones while we fed and 
encouraged Samantha in her marsh. 

The boy paddled over to the nest 
before the eggs had cooled, bringing 
them back in a plaited rush basket 
wetted with lake water. They were 
kept on the tiled floor of our airing- 
cupboard, covered with wet rushes, 
for two weeks. The marsh was a 
quarter of a mile from the house, and 
what with feeding the mother, carry- 
ing buckets of lake water to wet the 
eggs, making sure the cupboard was 
at the right temperature, and throw- 
ing stones at Otto, we passed busy 
Easter holidays. 

And then, on the day when father 
went to the airing cupboard for some 
socks, and gasped, “ My heavens, 
what is that purple smell?” (the 
eggs were addled, all right), Otto 
and Ursula sailed up the lake to our 
shore, with the one solitary cygnet 
they had managed to hatch between 
them. In our delight at this tiny 
apology for a swan in grey velvet, 
we almost forgot our disgust at their 
behaviour. 

During the night I could not sleep, 
and walked down in bright moon- 
light to the lake. At one end two 
swans were sleeping on the nest, 
necks curved under wings, cygnet 
hidden under sheltering feathers. 
At the other end, a silver ghost was 
slowly stealing through the opening 
under the bridge. I called her softly, 
and she swam to me with unearthly 
dignity and took her silent leave of 
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her friend and the lake. Then, turn- 
ing, with a rush of webs and wings, 
she was gone, just clearing the bridge 
rail, under the fatal wires and up over 
the firs. 

Weeks later I came upon a solitary 
swan, curled up, dead, by a tiny pool 
of water in a gravel pit four miles 
from the lake. It is said that swans 
are faithful to each other unto death. 

I am not alone in my love for these 
beautiful and haunting creatures. 
Afloat, they are poetry in motion, on 
the wing they make the music of the 
spheres. Their appeal is catholic and 
universal, to poet, artist, musician, 
dancer, king and commoner. The 
mad King Ludwig of Bavaria had 
a love for them that amounted to 
mania. He had them embroidered 
and embossed on most of what he 
owned; he had swan-beds, swan- 
boats, and a swan-grotto, and capped 
all this by building a fairy-like 
turreted castle on a mountain peak, 
and calling it Neuschwanstein. Men 
of letters have been flattered by being 
named the Swan of Avon and the 
Swan of Usk; the swan theme has 
been constantly borrowed and used 
with unfailing beauty by all the arts, 
but the most beautiful song in the 
world was sung for the first time 
hundreds of years ago, set to music of 
soaring purity by Orlando Gibbons : 
‘The Silver Swan, who, living, had no 

note, 

When death approached, unlocked her 
throat. 

Leaning her breast upon the reedy shore, 

Sang her first, and last, and sang no more. 

Farewell, all joys! O death, come close 
mine eyes. 


More geese than swans now live, more 
fools than wise.’ 
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ROGUE BUFFALO 


BY WILLIAM F. YORK 


THE sun, rising over the shoulder 
of Mount Kenya, brought a blessed 
warmth which slowly drove the chill 
out of my bones and began to dry 
the surrounding forest. In the clear 
morning air the mist gradually spread 
over everything above the level of 
the tree-tops. Soon it would be 
sucked up by the sun, leaving the 
world clean and shining. My already 
light heart leapt with exultation, the 
promise of a beautiful day capped the 
joy I was already experiencing at 
having successfully completed a most 
arduous and dangerous six-day hunt. 

My trials had begun a week before, 
when a farmer friend of mine, living 
on the eastern slopes of the Aberdare 
Mountains, asked me to deal with 
a rogue buffalo. The beast had been 
raiding crops, breaking fences and 
generally making a nuisance of itself 
for several months. Since that sort 
of thing is what farmers expect in 
this part of the world, no steps had 
been taken. Unfortunately, friend 
buffalo had then injured two wood- 
cutters who had stumbled upon him 
in the bush, and drastic action 
became necessary. 

My first step upon arrival was to 
look at the latest damage, done the 
previous night. What a mess! 
Maize-fields trampled and ruined 
where ‘ Bos Caffer’ had rolled and 


strolled, destroying more in his 
cavorting than he had eaten. Barbed- 
wire fences torn up and in a hopeless 
tangle, the wire looking like those 
snarled-up messes left by the German 
troops on the beaches of Normandy 
in 1944. 

T. was seething mad ; for months 
he had been mending fences and 
tolerating damage to crops caused by 
this ‘ bloody buff, and now he had 
had enough. Having his two Africans 
knocked about had put the lid on it. 

The farm was right up against 
the forest edge, giving the buffalo a 
thousand square miles to hide in if 
he needed it. Steep gorges and high 
hills clothed in thick bamboo and 
cedar provided enough cover for a 
hundred thousand buffalo; looking 
for one animal would be like looking 
for the proverbial needle. 

While inspecting the damage I 
found a set of buffalo tracks heading 
for the forest. Although it was then 
4.30 P.M. I set off on the trail, for 
any information I could gain at this 
point would help. I might even 
bump into the old man and make 
a quick end. Whatahope! By the 
time it was too dark to continue 
tracking I was separated from the 
farmhouse by six miles of dense 
forest, having learnt virtually nothing 
about the animal. Walking through 
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thick bush in the dark is not easy: 
in an area where several kinds of 
game abound it is also very wearing 
on the nerves. 

However, by putting my best foot 
forward and getting a tight hold on 
my heart to keep it in my chest, I 
reached the house shortly after 8 P.M. 

After some food and a change of 
clothing—it had rained for about an 
hour after dark—I clamped a torch 
to my rifle and went out to prowl 
around the crops in the hope of 
getting in contact with the rogue. 

The night was dark and damp; 
the clouds, which obscured the 
moon, promised more rain. During 
my prowling I bumped into wart-hog 
and bushbuck on several occasions, 
but no buffalo. At about 12.30 A.M., 
feeling utterly exhausted, I returned 
to the house for some sleep. I slept 
solidly from 1.30 A.M. until 5.0, and 
then went out again to look at the 
areas I had not investigated during 
the night. Sure enough the con- 
founded animal had made another 
raid. Fortunately the rain of the 
previous night had softened the 
ground, making tracking fairly easy. 
For five hours I followed the beast 
through thick and wet forest, often 
with my heart in my mouth, expecting 
at any time to spot him, or, horrible 
thought, have him charge over the 
top of me when I was on hands and 
knees crawling through a particularly 
thick patch of bush. 

However, nothing materialised until 
just before 11 A.M. While I was 
following his tracks down one side 
of a valley I heard a snort and a 
crash, and caught a quick glimpse 
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of the crafty old devil rushing away 
on the other side of the valley, too 
far for a shot. Obviously this one 
knew all the tricks and lay up in a 
place where he could watch his back 
trail. Rushing over to where he 
had been lying I sat down for a few 
minutes and smoked my first cigarette 
of the day, the satisfying tang of the 
smoke in my lungs helping me to 
get over the disappointment I felt 
at my failure. 

The whole stalk had been well 
done, and I had made no alarming 
noises, but the brute had outsmarted 
me, despite my precautions. From 
where he had been lying there was 
a perfect view through the trees of 
about twenty yards of his back trail. 
The bed I was sitting on had not 
been used before, showing that old 
crafty used a different -hide-out every 
day. Stubbing out my cigarette I 
continued on the trail without much 
hope. The old boy would be doubly 
wary now, having been disturbed 
once already. 

Two hours after my first sight of 
him I heard crashings in the bush 
about twenty yards ahead, showing 
that he had once more detected me 
and had headed out. A slight hope 
that I might induce a charge by 
persistently following-up faded away 
about 4.30 P.M. when it rained cats 
and dogs, washing out all tracks. 
Once more I was out in the forest 
in the middle of a downpour, only 
this time I was fifteen miles from 
home. Two consolations I had; 
there were still two hours of daylight, 
and I was only seven miles from a 
fairly decent road, leaving only about 
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eight miles of road-walking to do 
after getting out of the forest. By 
dint of hard walking I reached the 
road just before dark and the house 
before 9 P.M. 

After a much-needed bath and 
some food I sat for a while before 
the fire reviewing what I had learnt. 
Disappointingly little. A_ slight 
change of tactics seemed indicated, 
$0, instead of going out again, I went 
to bed and slept until 2.30 A.M. 

Clamping a torch to my rifle once 
more I slipped out, heading for the 
crops. It was bitingly cold and 
there was a thin unpleasant drizzle ; 
the warmth I had absorbed in bed 
was quickly dissipated and I soon 
felt thoroughly cold and miserable. 
From 3 A.M. until daybreak I 
patrolled the crops and the forest 
edge without seeing or hearing any- 
thing of my quarry. 

As soon as it became light enough 
to see tracks I walked along the 
forest boundary and found his tracks, 
not more than half an hour old, 
superimposed over mine made just 
over an hour before. With hope 
high I took up the trail. 

At 2 P.M. it rained again, making 
tracking impossible. I spent until 
5.30 searching the bush in the hope 
of a chance contact, but with no luck. 
As on the preceding two nights I 
arrived home well after dark. 

Except for two short periods of 
sleep I had been on this buffalo’s 
trail for over forty-eight hours, during 
which time I had been continually 
soaked to the skin. Two meals were 
all I had eaten and I was beginning 
to feel jaded. I could not afford to 
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ease the pressure; for I had only 
five more days at my disposal before 
it became necessary to take up 
another commitment. For the next 
three days and nights I was out in 
the forest or among the crops almost 
continually, on one occasion for 
thirty-six consecutive hours. During 
all this time I saw nothing of the 
beast except tracks. Those tracks 
began to haunt me: in my short 
periods of sleep I dreamt of nothing 
but the deep hoof-marks stretching 
endlessly before me. 

The morning of the fifth day broke 
bright and clear, promising a few 
hours of sunlight before the inevitable 
build-up of cloud and the subsequent 
downpour of rain. When the sun 
rose I sat on a log in a small clearing 
to give it a chance to drive away the 
night’s chill from my body. It was 
the first sun I had seen for five days, 
so I was properly grateful. While 
warming up I went over past events 
and attempted for the thousandth time 
to work out a plan of campaign. For 
the thousandth time I was unsuccess- 
ful. This canny animal never came to 
the same place twice, nor did he 
go into the same part of the forest 
twice; each lie-up was many miles 
from the last. He knew I was 
after him and he had redoubled his 
caution. On two occasions his tracks 
showed that he had ambushed me 
without my knowing: each time 
I had by-passed him and he had 
sneaked away; in neither case had 
I seen him or heard him. Obviously 
the fellow was determined not to 
be driven away, just as obviously 
he was getting fed up with being 
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hunted and ready to take steps to 
eliminate me. If I carried on in 
this way he would continue to 
ambush me. Then it would be a 
case of who saw whom first; but 
it was a chance I had to take. 

On this fifth morning I felt in 
better spirits, probably because of 
the sunshine. It took me two hours 
to find the tracks made by the 
buffalo in his departure from the 
crop-fields. In good heart I followed, 
very slowly, and keeping a good 
look-out all around. 

At about 2.30 P.M. the clouds 
massed, blotting out the sun. The 
rain held off until about 4 P.M. and 
then started with a slight drizzle. 
By 5.30 it was raining quite heavily, 
and I stood for a few minutes under 
a tree making up my mind to another 
blank day. 

While standing there I suddenly 
felt a tingle in my bones, and grasp- 
ing the feeling firmly in my mind 
I realised that I was close to my 
buffalo. Where was he? Had he 
seen or smelt me? Very carefully 
I searched the surrounding bush : 
no joy; I couldn’t see more than 
twenty yards in any direction. 

The tree offered a chance of a 
wider view, so, very carefully and 
quietly, I climbed about fifteen feet 
up. A close scrutiny and there 
he was! In aclump of bushes about 
twenty-five yards from the tree was 
a dark bulk. If I had carried on 
along his tracks he would have been 
on to me, giving no chance for a 
shot. What to do? 

Could I risk an uncertain shot 
from the tree with a possibility of 
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only wounding, since I could only 
see him vaguely? Or should I 
climb down and try for a better 
chance on the ground, increasing 
the possibility of giving myself away 
and sending him crashing off into 
deeper forest? No: in that case 
I would have to start again from 
scratch. I would take a chance from 
the tree. Aligning my foresight on 
what I thought was his shoulder I 
gave him my first barrel ; it registered 
with a solid clap and the buffalo 
acknowledged it with a grunt of 
pain. As the furious animal swung 
to go away I plonked my second shot 
into his stern ; instead of going down, 
the great beast pushed off and I 
listened mournfully to the sound 
until it faded away. 

When the buffalo turned, after 
my first shot, I saw that I had been 
shooting at his flanks instead of his 
shoulder. My second shot I had 
aimed for the base of his spine just 
above the tail. From my uncertain 
perch and in the failing light, I 
had not expected my aim to be 
accurate, and the fact that the buffalo 
had carried on after receiving the 
second bullet proved that my expecta- 
tions were unfortunately correct. 
However, there were two bullets in 
him, which must slow him down. 
I did not dare hope that the wounds 
would prove fatal. 

It was much too dark to follow 
up then; that would wait until the 
next day. The problem was, should 
I walk the twelve miles through 
forest in the dark and then return 
over the same distance before dawn 
next day? But the amount of sleep 
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I would get would not justify the 
hard work involved in getting it, so 
I decided to stay where I was. 

The night seemed interminable ; 
the cold and wet became intense ; 
I shivered so violently that I could 
feel the tree shaking. Just before 
dawn the chill became desperate 
and I was convinced that there 
could be no more miserable fellow 
in the world than I... . As soon 
as I could make out the ground 
beneath me I descended, albeit 
rather awkwardly. 

Movement helped my circulation 
and by the time the sun showed a 
few streaks in the sky I had started 
for the point where the noise made by 
the buffalo in his flight had ceased. 
There was not enough light to track 
by, so I just followed my nose. Before 
I had gone two hundred yards, action 
broke in an alarming way. With 
grunts and snorts of fury a dark 
shape lunged at me from my left, 
and I had no time to aim, so I just 
fired into the black mass from my 
hip. The next second a violent blow 
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on my chest knocked me into bush 
and the buffalo rushed past. With- 
out giving myself time to think or 
feel I sprang to my feet and tore 
after him. A quick glimpse and I 
slammed a shot into him and that 
caused him to falter before continuing 
on his headlong career. Reloading 
as I ran, I followed with all speed. 

Suddenly I was in a small clearing 
about six yards long; as I broke 
out of the forest, the buffalo, which 
had stopped and turned on the other 
side of the glade, charged with a 
series of furious grunts. 

This time I could see him better 
and made no mistake; he did a 
complete forward somersault to land 
three feet from the muzzle of my 
rifle. To make sure I fired again: 
I had no desire to have any more 
trouble from that chap. 

So, after six days of hard work and 
misery, it was all over. It took 


several seconds for realisation to 
sink in, then the sun rose over the 
shoulder of Mount Kenya, and I 
could have leapt for joy. 
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It is impossible to recall any inter- 
national crisis that has ever approached 
so slowly, predictably and inexorably 
as that over Berlin. It was nearly 
three years ago, in December 1958, 
that Mr Khrushchev made his pro- 
posal that Berlin should become a 
Free City—cut off, in fact, from 
its economic life-line with Western 
Germany and deprived of its allied 
garrisons —and insisted that the 
matter must be settled within six 
months. In the event nothing 
happened, except for an expectant 
and anxious hush over the allied 
sectors of Berlin as the presumed 
deadline drew near in May 1959, 
and a greatly increased rush of 
refugees from Eastern Germany. Mr 
Khrushchev said later that he had 
never intended an ultimatum or a 
deadline at all. Opinion in the West 
differed about the reasons that made 
him change his mind: whether it 
was the ostentatious preparations of 
the Americans to withstand a siege 
or even to fight a war for Berlin, 
or Mr Macmillan’s visit of ‘ recon- 
naissance ’ to the Soviet Union early 
in 1959. Perhaps all that Mr 
Khrushchev intended to do was 
to hurry up the slow process of 
preparing for a Summit Conference, 
which at that date (notwithstanding 
his conduct when it finally assembled 
in Paris a year later) he seems to 
have wanted very eagerly. Now 


that he has turned on the heat again, 
and once again has laid down a 
time-limit—this time by the end 
of 1961—the same uncertainty 
surrounds his real motives as before. 

When he reopened the subject 
with new threats in May this year, 
what he was asking for was not so 
much a settlement of the Berlin 
problem as a peace treaty with 
Eastern Germany. The effect would 
not necessarily be the same. His 
proposal for a Free City of Berlin 
in 1958 would have meant the 
removal of all allied troops from the 
city ; but under a peace treaty some 
might be free to stay there, only 
in order to reach the city they would 
have to make arrangements with a 
sovereign East German Government. 
Of course the East German Govern- 
ment undeniably exists, and both 
the West Germans and the Western 
allies tacitly accept its existence for 
all sorts of commercial and admini- 
strative purposes. In 1959 the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference at 
Geneva even allowed representatives 
of both the East and the West 
German Governments to be present 
as observers. But to give Herr 


Ulbricht’s government full diplomatic 
recognition as a sovereign power 
would be regarded as a_ betrayal 
both by the Germans and by our 
allies. It would also mean abandon- 
ing the hope of ever reuniting 
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Germany. The curious thing is 
that this last argument might be 
expected to appeal just as strongly 
to Mr Khrushchev as to ourselves. 
He wants Communist sovereignty 
extended from East Germany over 
to West Germany just as much as 
we want democratic sovereignty 
extended from west to east. What 
then is his motive for proposing to 
negotiate a separate peace treaty with 
Eastern Germany ? 

The answer is no doubt that he 
sees in this course the only way to 
get rid of the anomaly of western 
Berlin, an island of democracy and 
prosperity in the interior of the 
Soviet empire, and one which he 
has himself compared to ‘ a fish-bone 
stuck in his throat.’ His proposal 
is a recognition that the Berlin 
problem cannot be solved in isolation 
from the problem of the German 
territory within which it lies. There 
is a good example here of the constant 
oscillation, ever since the cold war 
began, between attempts to find 
limited solutions to particular prob- 
lems and attempts to solve general 
problems in a comprehensive deal. 
But just as Berlin cannot be settled 
without also settling the future of 
Eastern Germany, so that too cannot 
be settled without a settlement for 
Germany as a whole ; and that means 
settling European security as a whole, 
and so on until the world’s problems 
are settled in their entirety. In this 
sense Berlin is indeed the nerve- 
centre of the world’s problems. 
Hence the rather Utopian suggestion 
of the City’s Mayor, Herr Willi 
Brandt (who is Dr Adenauer’s rival 
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for the Chancellorship in the Septem- 
ber elections), that a conference of 
fifty-two nations should meet to 
resolve the whole matter in a com- 
prehensive treaty of peace for the 
whole of Germany. Dr Adenauer 
has scornfully rejected the idea, 
mindful perhaps that in a reunited 
Germany Herr Brandt’s party (the 
Social Democrats) would probably 
have a majority over his own. 

Herr Brandt’s choice of fifty-two 
nations was determined by the fact 
that this was the number of the 
United Nations at the time of 
Germany’s surrender. It is a 
reminder that the allies are in Berlin 
by right of conquest. But the 
conquest was actually achieved by 
the Soviet Union in conjunction with 
Britain, France and the U.S.A., and 
it was to these three powers that 
Stalin eventually confirmed their 
right of access in 1949 when he lifted 
the Berlin blockade. It is these 
three that have therefore taken the 
lead in addressing notes to Mr 
Khrushchev setting out their rights 
and claims. 

The three notes were not identical, 
because Mr Khrushchev’s earlier 
note setting out his own intentions 
was addressed only to President 
Kennedy, the other two governments 
simply being kept informed. But 
although the texts of the three 
replies consequently differed, they 
were concerted and their substance 
was the same. In a nutshell, it was 
that the allies will not give up three 
basic rights—the right of presence 
in Berlin, the right of access to it, 
and the right of the Berliners to 
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self-determination. All else is negoti- 
able. Negotiation may well mean 
going further towards recognition of 
Eastern Germany, because nothing 
in the world can stop Mr Khrushchev 
signing a peace treaty with Herr 
Ulbricht if he wishes ; and once he 
has handed over control to the East 
Germans, the allies cannot have 
access to Berlin without dealing with 
them. But despite the ominous 
preparations both in Russia and in 
America, it is difficult to see in all 
this situation any defensible grounds 
for war. 


Angola in 1961 has taken the 
same tragic place in the news that 
was taken by the Congo in 1960, 
though the Congolese have also been 
behaving as if determined not to 
let their place be usurped. Similar 
as the elements of the two tragedies 
may be, there is one fundamental 
difference between them which has 
presented a particularly painful 
challenge to the conscience of the 
British. The catastrophe in the 
Congo was precipitated by the sudden 
withdrawal of Belgium from her 
colonial responsibilities, prematurely, 
in the judgment of most of the 
world, and without adequate pre- 
paration. The cause of the violence 
in Angola, on the other hand, is just 
the opposite. It is the determination 
of the Portuguese not to give up 
their colonial responsibilities, or even 
to admit the charge of colonialism ; 
for Angola is called an ‘ overseas 
province’ of Portugal, which means 
that there is no question to the 
Portuguese either now or in any 
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foreseeable future of the surrender of 
sovereignty. Portugal, like Belgium, 
is an ally of Great Britain in N.A.T.O. 
The British Government has there- 
fore to decide how far to support 
Portuguese policy, which in Africa 
is so different from ours. No such 
painful decision had to be taken 
about the Congo, where our ally 
was at least not seeking to retain its 
colonial sovereignty. 

The awkwardness of the British 
dilemma was emphasised by a number 
of coincidences during the summer. 
One was the visit of Lord Home, 
the Foreign Secretary, to Lisbon 
shortly after the outbreak of violence 
in Angola. Another was the visit 
of a vessel of the Royal Navy, 
H.M.S. Leopard, with an Admiral 
on board, to the port of Luanda, the 
capital of Angola, shortly afterwards. 
There was also the announcement of 
a British brigade exercise in Portugal 
during the summer, and finally the 
sale of British naval vessels and other 
arms to our N.A.T.O. ally. All 
of these incidents were criticised, 
especially by the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, as indefensible 
indications that we were taking sides 
against an African people in its 
struggle for independence from 
colonial rule. The fact was, of 
course, that every one of them had 
been arranged several months before 
the outbreak of the crisis ; and since 
it is impossible to foresee such 
crises six months ahead, the British 
Government is always bound to be 
open to some such criticism when 
they happen. To cancel such arrange- 
ments once made could only seem 
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like a declaration of hostility towards 
Portugal. Yet that, in several cases, 
was precisely what was done: for 
instance, the brigade exercise was 
cancelled (on account of the crisis 
in Kuwait) and the supply of weapons 
to the Portuguese overseas territories 
(though not to Portugal itself—a 
rather fine distinction) was in some 
cases suspended, 

The crucial test came at the 
United Nations. A resolution was 
put before the Security Council in 
June condemning Portuguese ‘ re- 
pression,’ and calling for immediate 
independence for Angola. Britain, 
along with France, abstained from 
the vote, which led to redoubled 
criticism from the anti-colonialists. 
Many people in Britain too, having 
been impressed by reports from 
Baptist missionaries in particular 
about Portuguese atrocities in Angola, 
wondered why the British Govern- 
ment appeared to associate itself in 
this way with a colonial power 
apparently pursuing a policy so 
different from that which had earned 
Britain herself the esteem of most 
of Africa and Asia. One part of 
the answer was given by the British 
representative at New York in the 
debate. It was that the General 
Assembly had already appointed a 
fact-finding sub-committee on An- 
gola, and it would be wrong to pre- 
judge the result of its investigations. 
Another reason was later given by the 
Foreign Secretary—that the preamble 
to the resolution contained an 
impossible and irresponsible demand 
for immediate independence, which 
would have meant repeating the 
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Congolese catastrophe. But he also 
said that in future British votes 
would be cast on the substance of 
such resolutions, after expressly 
repudiating their inflammatory pre- 
ambles. 

The dilemma of British policy 
still remains unresolved. It can be 
argued, after all, that the Portuguese 
are doing no more in Angola than 
the British did in Malaya from 
1948 onwards and in Kenya from 
1952 onwards. During those years 
none of our allies attacked us for 
abominable repression: that was 
left to the Communists. Nor did 
the Americans refuse to supply us 
with arms, or make conditions about 
their use. Have we the right now 
to take a different line towards the 
Portuguese ? The Government will 
not forget that at the time of 
the Anglo-French operation against 
Egypt in 1956, the Portuguese were 
almost alone among our European 
allies in their whole-hearted support 
of our policy; but of course that 
consideration will not weigh much 
with the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, who regard it, on the 
contrary, as yet another black mark 
against Portugal. The fundamental 
fact, which is so unfortunate for 
Portugal, is that the world has 
changed radically since ten years 
ago. If a rising in Angola had 
coincided with the Mau Mau terror 
in Kenya, the Portuguese would 
have had the sympathy of their 
allies, and they would possibly have 
learned, as the British did, to 
accelerate the process of political 
evolution. Today they are faced 
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with the alternatives of being 
condemned for repressive colonial- 
ism, or of following the Belgian 
example in abdicating responsibility 
—and being condemned for that 
too. The one thing that can be said 
in mitigation for the Portuguese 
Government is that theirs is not a 
case of racial discrimination. What- 
ever they are doing to their African 
subjects is probably no different 
from what they would do to their 
fellow-Portuguese if they were in 
revolt. 


The Kuwait crisis was the third 
occasion in five years on which 
British troops have landed on the 
territory of an Arab country in the 
Middle East. The first was at Port 
Said in 1956, the second in Jordan 
in 1958. The second and third 
occasions had one thing in common— 
that the landings were made upon 
the direct invitation of the sovereign 
ruler of the territory concerned. 
And the invitation from Kuwait was 
based upon an agreement which 
had been undertaken by the British 
Government only a week earlier. 
But, apart from the question of 
international justice, all three had 
one and the same material interest 
in common. That was to safeguard 
the oil supplies to the west from the 
Middle East. The point of danger, 
and consequently the point of inter- 
vention, moved successively nearer 
to the Persian Gulf, where three- 
quarters of the world’s proved oil 
reserves are located, and finally 
reached Kuwait itself, which has 
more oil under its diminutive surface 
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than the entire North American 
continent. The territory of Kuwait 
is, in fact, crucially important to 
this country in a double sense. In 
the first place, about forty per cent 
of the oil consumed in Britain every 
day comes from Kuwait. In the 
second place, the oil is purchasable 
for sterling instead of dollars, and 
most of the royalties paid to the 
ruler are invested through the 
London market. The Kuwait Invest- 
ment Board is in fact the largest 
single investor in the London Stock 
Exchange. Kuwait is therefore vital 
to our balance of payments as well 
as to our industrial economy. 

These considerations made it 
inevitable that the British Govern- 
ment should react strongly to the 
claim advanced by President Qasim 
that Kuwait, having been part of 
the vilayet of Basra under the 
Ottoman Empire, should be incor- 
porated in Iraq. The strength of 
the reaction probably surprised the 
Iraqi president. Frontiers have 
always been fluid in the Middle 
East, because the idea of national 
boundaries was alien to most of the 
Middle Eastern peoples until the 
impact of western ideas began in 
the last century. The ebb and flow 
of empires has left many small 
territories in undefined positions, 
which in the good old days nobody 
thought it necessary to define too 
precisely until force of arms should 
settle them again, and then only 
temporarily. Such claims have be- 
come a common feature of political 
relations in the area of the Persian 
Gulf in particular. There is, for 
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instance, a long-standing claim by 
Iran to the islands of Bahrein ; there 
are claims by the Saudi Arabians 
against several of the independent 
sheikhdoms along the Gulf, including 
one upon the villages of the Buraimi 
Oasis; and there is the rather 
different claim of the Imam of Oman 
to secede from the rule of the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman. All these 
claims have been asserted, sometimes 
by force, over and over again in 
recent years. But the reaction to 
them is normally no more than local 
and restrained. President Qasim 
might well have supposed that the 
same would be true of his own 
claim to Kuwait. But his case 
differed from the rest in two respects : 
in the first place, it was new and 
unexpected; and in the second 
place, it touched a much more vital 
British interest than the rest. 

The dramatic consequences of what 
President Qasim perhaps intended 
as no more than a popular gesture 
may well have far-reaching conse- 
quences for the political history of 
the Gulf area long after the British 
troops have left Kuwait. For they 
have served to draw attention to a 
feature of our relations with the 
Persian Gulf which is common to 
all the disputes that arise there, 
whether large or small. Great 
Britain is virtually the only foreign 
power with which most of the Gulf 
states have any direct relations at 
all: even in Kuwait, for instance, 
the presence of an American Consul 
is the sole exception. The result 
is that Britain, and Britain alone, as 
the protecting power, has to bear 





the brunt of all the inter-state 
disputes that arise. It is Britain 
that has to maintain Bahrein’s inde- 
pendence against Iranian claims, and 
Abu Dhabi’s against Saudi Arabia’s, 
as well as Kuwait’s against Iraq. 
How anomalous this relationship is 
can best be illustrated by the case 
of Ajman, a village of three thousand 
inhabitants with which Her Majesty 
the Queen is in treaty relations as 
an independent power. It seems 
increasingly clear that such relations 
and the responsibilities that flow 
from them are anachronistic. The 
natural way out seems to be to 
transfer them to the United Nations. 

If that were to be the eventual 
outcome of the Kuwait crisis, both 
there and elsewhere along the Gulf, 
then there would be no need to 
take it too tragically. In any case 
it never looked as if an outbreak of 
armed conflict was likely. The 
British and the Western allies 
certainly did not want a fight; nor 
probably did the Communist powers 
which stand behind President Qasim ; 
nor indeed could he have wanted a 
fight himself, if he is as intelligent 
as he seems to be—and if he were 
not, he would not have survived for 
three years. He showed his grasp 
of the essential fact about Iraq’s 
economy as soon as he came to 
power. It is that Iraq lives on oil, 
and there is a world surplus of oil. 
Therefore no Middle Eastern leader 
can afford to take risks with it. 
President Qasim took care in 1958 
that Iraqi oil should not cease to 
flow for even twenty-four hours. 
He was never likely to undertake a 
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military adventure that would lead 
to the destruction of his own industry 
and the bankruptcy of Kuwait even 
if he won possession of it. There 
are plenty of other oil suppliers in 
the world waiting to take the place 
of both Iraq and Kuwait, and it is 
well that the fact should be widely 
known and understood. 


The struggle for the control over 
policy in the British Labour Party, 
which has been going on for the 
last two years and more, seems for 
the time being to have ended in 
a decisive victory for Mr Gaitskell. 
This has happened partly because 
there is no conceivable leader of the 
party except Mr Gaitskell, and 
partly because his antagonists in the 
party chose last year to fight on an 
issue over which there is an undoubted 
majority both in the country and 
in the party against them, namely 
Defence. At the Labour Party 
Conference last year a resolution was 
carried, against Mr Gaitskell’s 
opposition, in favour of a policy of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Great Britain. The majority of 
votes at the conference was achieved 
by the unilateralists as a result of a 
number of fortuitous circumstances, 
reinforced by apathy about voting 
in the Trade Unions and by the 
vagaries of the system known as 
the ‘ block vote.’ There is now no 
doubt that the 1960 conference 
resolution will be reversed by the 
conference to be held this year in 
October. This result has been 


brought about by a systematic effort 
of political education in the Trade 
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Unions, with the engineering unions 
in the lead. 

The British people as a whole 
will certainly be relieved that Mr 
Gaitskell has succeeded in his avowed 
object of achieving a reversal of 
last year’s vote for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, because the campaign 
for that policy, although it gets a 
great deal of publicity, is supported 
only by a small minority and is 
unpopular with most ordinary voters. 
Even the Conservative Party is 
greatly relieved at Mr Gaitskell’s 
success, since it is damaging to 
Britain’s reputation abroad that the 
other main political party, represent- 
ing nearly half the voters of the 
country, should appear to be com- 
mitted to a policy of retreating from 
our military undertakings. So general 
has the sense of relief been, that it 
has rather escaped attention what 
exactly is the alternative Defence 
policy of Mr Gaitskell, which will 
presumably now be reinstated. Since 
it could not be worse than the 
abandonment of our defences and 
alliances, the popular view tends to 
take it for granted that it must be 
all right. But it is well to be 
reminded what it is. The substance 
of it can be found in the statement 
presented to the Labour Party Con- 
ference last year by the National 
Executive Committee of the party 
and the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress, though it 
will no doubt be rewritten in new 
words. 

The policy starts by affirming the 
party’s desire to strengthen the 
United Nations and to remain a 
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loyal member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Secondly, it 
seeks to end nuclear tests by inter- 
national agreement, and in the mean- 
time to make no more British tests 
of nuclear weapons in any circum- 
stances. Next, it would launch a 
new plan for disarmament, and 
would try to secure ‘ the limitation 
and control of arms in Central 
Europe as a first step towards politi- 
cal and military disengagement.’ It 
would seek to bring Communist 
China into the United Nations and 
into the discussions on disarmament. 
It would oppose the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons by Germany or 
the arming of German troops with 
them ‘in present circumstances.’ It 
would review the organisation of 
N.A.T.O. with a view to making it 
less dependent on nuclear weapons, 
and particularly to ensure that 
N.A.T.O. should never use nuclear 
weapons first nor threaten to do so. 
It would seek the removal of Ameri- 
can fixed missile bases from British 
territory, though that would not 
apply to mobile missile-carriers like 
the Polaris submarines, which are 
much less vulnerable to attack. And 
it would renounce the policy of 
maintaining an independent British 
nuclear deterrent, leaving the main- 
tenance of the deterrent entirely to 
the U.S.A. 

Before the political opponents of 
the Labour Party rejoice at Mr 
Gaitskell’s victory over his own 
rebels and dissidents, it is well that 
they should ask themselves to what 
extent his policy differs in practice 
from that of the unilateralists. It 


is free from the emotional overtones 
of the unilateralist movement ; it is 
not intended to be anti-American ; 
it insists upon maintaining the 
Western alliance and not abandoning 
it. But on the crucial point, whether 
Great Britain should manufacture 
and stock and be prepared to use 
nuclear weapons independently, it 
also returns a negative answer, 
though it arrives at that answer by 
a different route. In fact, it would 
ask more of Britain’s allies than the 
unilateralist policy, precisely because 
it does not have as its avowed or 
unavowed object to break up the 
alliance. It is a respectable and 
defensible policy, but of course it is 
far removed from the policy of the 
British Government, so that the 
relief on the Conservative side that 
Mr Gaitskell has prevailed is due 
to other causes: partly that the 
alternative policy within the Labour 
Party seems so much worse, and 
partly that it is better to have a 
coherent opposition under a respected 
leader than none at all. 

There will no doubt be modifica- 
tions of the official Labour Party 
policy as time goes by. It is a 
subject of continual discussion, and 
the strategic situation is constantly 
changing. In any case, it has never 
been accepted by the official leader- 
ship of the party that a vote at 
the annual conference constitutes a 
binding commitment on a future 
Labour government. This was shown 
by the reversal of Labour policy 
towards Palestine in 1945 after the 
conference in 1944 had voted in 
favour of unrestricted Jewish immi- 
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gration. And again in 1957 the 
conference voted for a policy in 
Cyprus which was quite different 
from the policy carried out a year 
later with the agreement of the 
Labour Party leaders, though at that 
time they were not in power. But 
the dispute continues within the 
Labour Party on this very point of 
principle, whether or not resolutions 
passed at the annual conference 
should be regarded as binding on 
the leadership. 

The answer given to the question 
by different Labour leaders has 
always depended more on circum- 
stances than on principles. Those 
who agree with the conference’s 
resolutions think they should be 
binding, those who disagree with 
them do not. Mr Gaitskell inevitably 
committed himself last year to the 
view that they should not be regarded 
as binding. If he had not done so, 
he would have had no alternative 
but to resign the leadership of the 
party. In principle he seems cer- 
tainly to have been right; but what 
line will he take on the principle 
this year, when the conference has 
duly voted the way he wants? He 
ought surely to resist the temptation 
to accept the new vote as absolutely 
binding on a future Labour govern- 
ment, after declining to accept last 
year’s vote as binding. His dilemma 
on this issue of principle is an 
awkward one, but sooner or later the 
Labour Party must face it and 
resolve it. The party has carried 
on for too long with an archaic con- 
stitution, drafted to fit a party which 


in those days might hope to form a 
strong opposition but had never yet 
contemplated, in its wildest dreams, 
the possibility of actually coming 
into power. 


The First and Second World Wars 
ought perhaps to be regarded as a 
single great war falling into two 
parts with an interlude between 
them, rather as did the Peloponnesian 
War and the Napoleonic Wars. The 
sense of continuity is very marked 
as one reads Lord Hankey’s reminis- 
cences.! There were not only the 
same enemy and the same allies 
(though with important changes in 
both) but also the same objectives 
and the same problems. Lord 
Hankey seldom refers to the Second 
World War, but his concentration on 
the first only servés to enhance the 
significance of the many parallels 
that will strike the reader even with- 
out special attention being drawn 
to them : the crucial and long-drawn- 
out battle with the German sub- 
marines, for instance, and the 
difficulty of defining the line separ- 
ating the sphere of competence of 
the Generals and Admirals from that 
of the politicians. Like Churchill, 
Lloyd George very seldom actually 
overruled the military commanders 
in matters which they might regard 
as theirs by right, though he drove 
them exceedingly hard to justify 
themselves before agreeing with them. 
Lord Hankey would not have thought 
him mistaken if he had interfered 
more than he did. Perhaps Lord 
Bridges, his counterpart in the 


1 *The Supreme Command, 1914-1918.’ Allen & Unwin. 
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Second World War, may one day give 
us the same judgment on Churchill. 

The most notable of the parallels 
between the two wars concerns the 
great debate in both between those 
on the allied side who regarded the 
western European front as all- 
important and those who wanted 
to attack the Central powers through 
southern Europe and the Balkans. 
In both wars the need to relieve 
pressure on the Russian front was 
also an important factor in the 
debate. In both wars, too, the 
consensus of military opinion was in 
favour of the western front, while 
the British Prime Minister preferred 
the southern strategy. Lloyd George 
called it ‘ knocking away the props,’ 
by which he meant Austria, Bulgaria 
and Turkey; Churchill called it 
‘attacking the soft under-belly.’ 
Neither meant to abandon the western 
front strategy, of course, but only 
to make it harder for the Germans 
to hold the western front by com- 
pelling them to defend another front 
in support of weaker allies as well. 
In both wars the southern strategy 
was, as a result, pursued only half- 
heartedly and belatedly, so that its 
real value cannot be fairly judged. 
Every strategic decision by the allies 
was to some extent a compromise. 
This was the principal defect of the 
allied system of command, or the 
want of it until the very last moment, 
which is the theme running through 
the whole of Lord Hankey’s long 
but fascinating book. 

The Supreme Command is the 
name of something which, for the 
greater part of the war, did not exist. 


In 1914 there was hardly any co- 
ordinated planning between the Army 
and Navy of Great Britain, let alone 
inter-allied planning at the level of 
higher strategy. One must not 
forget, of course, that staff conversa- 
tions had taken place between the 
British and French since 1906; but 
each army continued to maintain its 
operational independence even after 
the war broke out. It is startling to 
be reminded that, even after the 
principle of a unified command had 
been accepted, ‘it was not until 
November 8, 1918, that Foch was 
given strategical direction of all the 
forces against Germany.’ In other 
words, the Supreme Command in its 
full and final sense came into exist- 
ence only after the surrender of 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Austria, and 
only three days before the armistice 
with Germany. Up to that point, 
the direction of allied strategy had 
been pursued by a series of make- 
shift arrangements, usually accepted 
with the utmost reluctance, which 
had in common a steady but pain- 
fully slow trend in the direction 
of efficiency and comprehensiveness. 
The stages, so far as Britain was 
concerned, were Asquith’s War 
Council, the Dardanelles Committee, 
the War Policy Committee, the 
International Standing Committee, 
the Committee of Prime Ministers, 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, the 
Imperial War Cabinet, the Executive 
War Board, and finally the Supreme 
War Council. Even to the end 
President Wilson stood aloof from 
these arrangements, seeing himself 
as a deux ex machina destined to put 
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everything right when the fighting 
was over. 

There is only one man competent 
to describe, from personal experience, 
the functioning of all these succes- 
sive bodies, and that is Lord Hankey 
himself. With the exception of 
Asquith’s first war-time cabinet 
(which had no secretary, no agenda 
and no minutes), Lord Hankey was 
the factotum to all of them. It was 
only thanks to his secretarial and 
administrative genius that any of 
them was ever aware what it had 
decided and what it was supposed 
to be doing from one day to the next. 
We do not need to take this on 
trust from Lord Hankey—his reminis- 
cences are notably modest—but we 
know from those of others that he 


was indeed indispensable. What is 
more, having the training of a Royal 
Marine, he was also equipped to 
play a part in the tactical innovations 
of the First World War. He might 
even claim to have been the progeni- 
tor of the tank; certainly he 
resurrected the practice of sapping 
and mining in trench-warfare; and 
the institution of the blockade and 
the convoy-system owes a great 
deal to him. But his most lasting 
achievement was to create the 
Cabinet secretariat, with the inci- 
dental consequence that for the first 
time British governments worked to 
an agenda and recorded their minutes, 
Like all great achievements, it seems 
so simple and obvious nowadays 
that we take it for granted. 
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